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LITERATURE BEFORE LETTERS. 


The question has often been dis- 
cussed whether there could possibly 
have been anything like what we call 
literature before the invention of our 
alphabet, or of any letters, whether 
hieroglyphic, cuneiform, or Chinese. 
Years ago this question was the sub- 
ject of hot controversy between those 
who maintained that the original Ho- 
meric poems were composed before let- 
ters, paper and ink were known to the 
Greeks, and that for some time they 
were handed down by oral tradition 
before they were reduced to writing, 
and the large public who declared such 
an idea was simply incredible, impos- 
sible—nay, unthinkable. These adjec- 
tives are very handy, but they are al- 
ways suspicious by their very positive 
ness. If ethnology had been studied 
in the days of F. A. Wolf as it is now, 
these brave adjectives would soon have 
collapsed before the evidence which we 
now possess of the existence of poeti- 
cal and literary works in different parts 
of the world long before there is any 
sign of a knowledge of written letters. 
To quote a few examples only:—Prince, 
in the “Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society,’’ December, 1897, 
p. 480, states that the records of Indian 
tribes were in nearly all cases trans- 
mitted orally by elderly men, whose 
memories had been specially trained 


for the purpose from their youth. It 
was customary for these keepers of the 
tribal history, from time to time, to 
instruct the younger members of their 
clan in the annals of their people. The 
records thus transmitted in the case of 
the Passamaquoddies were kept in the 
memory of the historians by means of 
a mnemonic system assisted by the so- 
called wampum-shells, which were ar- 
ranged on strings in such a manner 
that certain combinations suggested 
certain sentences or ideas to the narra- 
tor or “reader,” who, of course, already 
knew his record by heart, and was 
merely aided in his memory by associ- 
ating the arrangements of the wam- 
pum-beads with incidents or sentences 
in the tale, song, or ceremony which he 
was rendering. This explains such ex- 
pressions as “marriage-wampum” or 
“burial-wampum,” which are common 
among the Passamaquoddies, and sim- 
ply mean combinations of wampum- 
shells, which suggested to the initiated 
interpreter the ritual of the tribal mar- 
riage and burial ceremonies, some- 
thing like the Grihya-Sitras of the 
Vedic age. 

This custom of preserving records by 
means of a mnemonic system was 


known to all the tribes of the Algon- 
quin race as well as to the Iroquois 
clan. Brinton refers to the record of 
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tally-sticks of the Crees and Chipeways 
as “the rude beginning of the system 
of mnemonic aids.” 

The late Rev. W. W. Gill, who first 
ciivilized and then converted the whole 
of the island of Mangaia, described a 
considerable mnemonic literature as 
still existing in many of the islands of 
the South Pacific. It is metrical, and 
its language has retained certain arch- 
aisms, so as to differ slightly, but char- 
acteristically, from the spoken lan- 
guage. Those who learn these forms 
by heart enjoy great respect and influ- 
ence among their people, and their rec- 
ords are accepted as authoritative for 
deciding any questions of inheritance, 
of disputed frontiers, of dynastic suc- 
cession, etc., provided always that they 
are in metre and in the old language of 
the islands. Gill has published a num- 
ber of these ancient songs, which he 
had learned from his own converts. 
Were there no such keepers of records 
in Samoa for settling the succession? 

A still more extraordinary case of the 
preservation of a large epic poem by 
means of memory only was discovered 
among the inhabitants of Finland. 
Here a large number of popular poems 
were collected at the beginning of our 
century by Linnrot and others, which 
had lived on, as it would seem, with- 
out any elaborate measures having 
been taken for their careful preserva- 
tion. They were collected in the spin- 
ning-rooms and bath-rooms, and there 
were but slight discrepancies between 
the same poems as recited by men and 
women in different parts of the coun- 
try. All these poems, though appar- 
ently independent of each other, like 
the Homeric Aristeias, were easily ar- 
ranged into one coherent epic, the Kale- 
vala, though Lénnrot made no secret 
that, as he had learnt a larger number 
of those poems than any of the regular 
rhapsodes, he thought himself free to 
take the same liiberties with them 
All this is 


which they constantly did. 
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extremely interesting and instructive 
to all who are occupied with the Ho- 
meric question under several of its most 
important aspects. 

These cases, to which more might be 
added, prove, at all events, the fact 
that, before the invention of letters, 
oral tradition was the only means of 
preserving and handing down religious, 
legal and poetical documents from one 
generation to another, and thus laying 
the foundations of what we call a civil- 
ized life, based on handing down the 
experience of each generation to suc- 
ceeding generations. 

But, while in many parts *f the world 
these literary attempts remained nat- 
urally very imperfect, they were 
brought to a high state of perfection 
among the people of Mesopotamia, 
China and Egypt, while in India they 
actually led on to a complete literature 
preserved in alphabetic writing. It was 
particularly that clan or caste which 
is commonly called the caste of the 
Brihmans that cultivated literary com- 
positions, and though they were averse 
to multiplying MSS. or books, one of 
the old alphabets is actually called 
Brahmi, the alphabet of their god 
Brahma or of the Brihmans. But 
though, for reasons of their own—that 
is, in order to keep the education of 
the higher ranks in their own hands— 
the Brahmans resisted the multiplica- 
tion of MSS., and insisted on their 
sacred literature being handed down 
by one generation to another, ac- 
cording to a strict discipline which 
formed the foundation of their popular 
education, we see there better than 
anywhere else how large a imass of 
literature may be preserved by memory 
alone, provided there is a scholastic 
method by which the memory is dis- 
ciplined and strengthened for these ex- 
traordinary efforts. No wonder that 
modern schoolmasters consider such 
achievements as quite impossible, in- 
credible, and unthinkable. They are 














like the fishes who, from living for gen- 
erations in dark caves, have nearly or 
altogether lost the use of their eyes, 
and would naturally shake their heads 
when they were told that there was 
such a thing as light. 

One thing is certainly surprising— 
namely, that neither in Greece nor in 
India do we find any trace of the revo- 
lution that must have been introduced 
by the discovery of writing or its appli- 
eation to the better preservation of a 
literature that had, till then, been pure- 
ly mnemonic. The invention of print- 
ing is, after all, a purely mechanical 
improvement, which any woodcarver 
might have made without much effort 
or ingenuity. Its effects, however, 
were colossal, and such words as print- 
ing, imprinting, publishing, edition, 
ete., soon found their place in the dic- 
tionary of every language. The inven- 
tion of an alphabet, and its application 
to the preserving and spreading of lit- 
erary compositions, required a much 
greater expenditure of ingenuity, and 
must have caused an immense revolu- 
tion in the intellectual constitution of 
the leading nations of the world, and 
yet we meet almost nowhere with any 
expression of wonder and admiration. 

The reason for this may have been 
that writing came in very early and 
very gradually. At first it was used, 
not for literary purposes, but for official 
inscriptions on monuments and coins, 
for treaties between states, or for com- 
mercial intercourse between the mer- 
chants of old. It was, in fact, at first 
a matter of engraving rather than of 
painting, of the chisel and stilus rather 
than of the brush, the reed and color 
(ink, ete.). Thus we find even in coun- 
tries into which the knowledge of 
alphabetic writing was clearly import- 
ed, ready made, from without—as, for 
instance, in India—single letters scat- 
tered on milestones, used for marking 


eattle, employed tentatively on sigloi, 
then on coins and public monuments, 
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long before the use of the alphabet, 
slightly modified and made more cur- 
rent, for literary purposes. In India, 
for instance, which derived its alphabet 
from an Aramean source, the first trace 
of paper instead of stone or metal, and 
therefore of some coloring substance 
used for writing, occurs, as I pointed 
out in my “History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature,” in the account which Near- 
chus, in the fourth century B.C., gives 
us of what he had seen in India. He 
speaks of layers of cotton pressed to- 
gether for the production of paper,’ a 
process similar to that which is fol- 
lowed by modern paper-makers in In- 
dia, in the production of their papier 
végétal. This seemed to me to prove 
the existence of a written language 
and of paper, probably used in the sea- 
coast towns visited by foreign mer- 
chants, and indispensable for making 
commercial contracts. But while this 
would show the use of alphabetic writ- 
ing on paper in the fourth century B. 
C., and chiefly for commercial purposes, 
we must not forget how large a coun- 
try India is, in order to understand 
what Megasthenes says in one of his 
fragments,* that the Indians in his 
time—that is, about the same time as 
Nearchus—had no knowledge of letters, 
but settled every legal question from 
memory. If we supposed that dd 
pviuns * could be translated from the 
Smriti, the recognized name for legal 
and other branches of profane litera- 
ture in Sanskrit, this would show that 
the Indians themselves had explained 
to Nearchus that their laws existed 
originally in their memory only, and 
that their law-books were technically 
called Smriti OF prjun, : 

But what I wanted chiefly to point 
out is, that in that country, in India, 


1M. M., History of Ancient Sanskrit Lit., p. 
515; Buhler, Ind. Palaeography, p. 6. 

2 Fragmenta Historica Graecae, ed. C. Muller, 
ii. 430. 

*M. M., Hist. A. S. Lit., p. 515; Bubler, loc. 
cit., p. 6. 
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where a considerable mnemonic litera- 
ture existed before writing was intro- 
duced from without, where a minute 
analysis of the sounds of words into 
letters, vowels, and consonants; nasais, 
jabials, and dentals; surds and son- 
ants; tenues and aspirates, and all 
the rest, had nevertheless been carried 
out by ancient grammarians on thor- 
oughly scientific, phonetic principles— 
little or no surprise was excited by this 
most extraordinary discovery of writ- 
ing. One can only suppose that people 
grew accustomed gradually to the idea 
of writing, of parler aux yeur, by in- 
scriptions on coins, monuments, mile- 
stones, and by the marks on cattle, so 
that its use, it may be at first as a mere 
help to the memory and afterwards as 
taking the place of the ancient and sa- 
cred mnemonic literature of the coun- 
try, was not so sudden a shock as it 
otherwise would have been. 

If, in later times, the invention of 
letters was ascribed to Brahman, and 
the alphabet itself called Brahmi, given 
by Brahman, nothing could be more 
natural, considering that he was sup- 
posed to be the husband of VAk speech 
and the creator of all things. These 
are traditions which cannot be traced 
back much further than 300 or 400 A. 
D., and seem in their origin most 
natural. Another tradition mentioned 
by Alberuni that the letters had been 
forgotten in India, and had, by divine 
revelation, been reinvented by Vyasa, 
the son of Parfsara, deserves more 
serious attention than it has hitherto 
received, because there is an episode in 
the great epic of the “Mahabharata,” 
which is always ascribed to Vyédisa, 
stating that the god Ganesa, the lord of 
hosts, was the first to reduce that im- 
mense poem to writing, an episode ab- 
sent in the earlier redactions of the 
poem. This seems to prove almost 
with certainty that before that time, 
before the addition of that episode, the 
“Mahabharata,” as a collected poem, 


had existed in oral tradition only; at 
all events, it seems to admit a deus as 
alone fit to deal with such a nodus. 
And here it should be added thatVyasa, 
i.e. disposition, would be a very near 
equivalent of Nyisa, putting down, the 
recognized word for writing. If there 
is no authoritative proof of the exist- 
ence of the “Mahabharata,” with all 
its constituent chapters, before the 
eleventh century A.D.,* that would 
put the use of writimg for literary pur- 
poses very late, and far too late. 

But while in India we seldom or 
never meet with any expression of sur- 
prise at the possibility of writing or 
painting sound, an art which, even to 
us, would seem miraculous unless we 
knew its natural origin and its slow 
and regular historical progress, there 
are a few passages in Greek literature 
which seem to indicate that the recol- 
lection of a period of purely mnemonic 
literature was not quite extinct in 
Greece even at the time of Plato. The 
Greeks spoke of Mnemosyne (memory) 
as the mother of all the Muses—that is, 
of all branches of human knowledge, 
and even when they speak of Homer 
as the representative of the Homeric 
poems, they never represent the blind 
bard as a writer, not even as an Egyp- 
tian scribe with stilus, paper and ink. 
And when Plato wrote his fierce attack 
on the invention of writing, we can 
clearly perceive from the tone of his 
invective that those whom he addressed 
would not have entirely forgotten that 
wonderful age in which Mnemosyne and 
daughters ruled supreme. On that 
ground the passage in the “Phaedros” is 
of so much importance that I shall 
quote it here: 


Sokrates. I have heard a tradition of 
antiquity, whether true or not anti- 
quity only knows. ... 

Phaedros. I wish you would tell me 
what. 

Sokrates. In the Egyptian city of 


* Buhler, l.c., p. 4. 














Naukratis there was a famous old god, 
whose name was Theuth—the bird 
which is called the [bis being sacred to 
him—and he was the inventor of many 
arts, such as arithmetic and calcula- 
tion, and geometry and astronomy, 
and draughts and dice; but his great 
discovery was the use of letters. Now, 
in those days Thammus was the king 
of the whole of Upper Egypt, which is 
the district surrounding that great 
city, called by the Hellenes Egyptian 
Thebes, and they call the god himself 
Ammon. To him came Theuth and 
showed his inventions, desiring that 
the other Egyptians might be allowed 
to have the benefit of them. He went 
through them and Thammus inquired 
about their several uses, and praised 
some of them and censured others, and 
approved or disapproved of them. 
There would be no use in repeating all 
that Thammus said to Theuth in praise 
or blame of various arts. Butwhen they 
came to letters, “This,” said Theuth, 
“will make the Egyptians wiser, 
and give them better memories, for 
this is the cure of forgetfulness and of 
folly.” Thammus replied, “O, most in- 
genious Theuth, he who has the gift of 
invention is not always the best judge 
of the utility or inutility of his own in- 
ventions to the users of them. And in 
this instance a paternal love of your 
own child has led you to say what is 
not the fact, for this invention of yours 
will create forgetfulness in the learn- 
ers’ souls, because they will not use 
their memories; they will trust to the 
external written characters and not re- 
member of themselves. You have 
found a specific, not for memory, but 
for reminiscence, and you give your 
disciples only the pretence of wisdom. 
They will be hearers of many things 
and will have learned nothing; they 
will appear to be ominiscient, and will 
generally know nothing; they will be 
tiresome company, having the show of 
wisdom without the reality. 

Phaedros. Yes, Sokrates, you can 
easily invent tales of Egypt. or of any 
other country. 


On this point we may fully agree 
with Phaedros, but the impression re- 
mains on my mind that such a diatribe 
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against the art of writing would hardly 


be intelligible except in a country 
where the period of mnemonic litera- 
ture had not yet been entirely forgot- 
ten. This impression is confirmed by 
the statement of Xenophon* that, in his 
time, clever boys at school had still to 
learn the whole of the “Iliad” and 
“Odyssey” by heart, though we know 
from Plutarch’ that every schoolmas- 
ter, at least, possessed a copy of the 
“Iliad.” The Homeric poems them- 
selves were at the same time known 
to the people at large, not from MSS. 
which they might read, but from the 
rhapsodes who travelled about from 
village to village, from town to town,’ 
a stupid race, who hardly understood 
the meaning of what they were repeat- 
ing every day before large crowds. 
However, the fact remains that in no 
Greek writer do we meet with any ex- 
pression of wonder at what seems to 
us the most wonderful invention of an- 
tiquity, the discovery of alphabetic 
writing, beyond the fact that, like the 
invention of all arts, such as spinning 
and ploughing, the art of writing also 
was traced back to some divine author. 
To say that the literary activity as- 
cribed to Vyfsa, which is far too large 
for any one individual, represents real- 
ly the work of a whole period, during 
which whatever remained of the 
ancient mnemonic literature of India 
was, for the first time, reduced to writ- 
ing, requires more proof than we can 
at present produce. 

However, the question of a whole 
period of mnemonic literature, preced- 
ing everywhere the written literature 
of a country, though strongly mooted 
by the school of F’. A. Wolf, made little 
progress before the discovery of the 
ancient Vedic literature of India. The 
idea that memory, though a possible, 
must have been a very unsafe, vehicle 


5 Conv. iii. 7. 
* Alcib. ec. 7. 
™ Xenophon, Conv. iv. 7. 
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for poetry, and still more for prose, 
was entirely contracted by what we 
saw in India. True, the MSS. of the 
Veda, which I collated in various pub- 
lic and private libraries, proved won- 
derfully correct. While the MSS. of 
Greek and Roman classics, and more 
particularly those of the New Testa- 
ment, swarm with various readings, 
the MSS. of the Rig-Veda, the sacred 
hymns of the Brihmans, are almost 
free from them in the ordinary sense of 
that word. They may contain some 
clerical erors here and there, but those 
clerical errors have never become tra- 
ditional, they have seldom been copied 
from one MS. into another, or, if they 
were, they had some kind of birthright— 
they belonged, in fact, to some ancient 
Vedic family, the members of which 
had preserved some peculiar reading of 
their own from early times, and would 
never admit it to be a mere error. They 
were, in fact, the result of oral tradi- 
tion, as preserved with great care and 
accuracy in various Vedie families. 
Thus, when I consulted my friends 
among the Vedic scholars of India con- 
cerning some of these varieties in the 
text of the Rig-Veda, they told me, 
what I ought to have known from their 
ancient literature, that MSS. of the 
Veda had never been considered as of 
great authority in India, and that their 
own great scholars never learnt the 
Veda from MSS., but only from the 
mouth of a Guru, who had himself 
learnt it from his Guru, and thus ad 
infinitum. MSS. might be used now 
and then, but if there should ever be 
serious doubt or controversy as to the 
exact wording of a passage, it would 
be settled in India, uot by a collation 
of MSS., but by an appeal to a living 
MS., that is, to Srotriya Brihmans, 
who had been taught by their Guru in 


the proper way. 

The Rig-Veda-Samhita 
1,017 or 1,028 hymns, each on an aver- 
age of about ten verses. 


consists of 


I have not 
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counted the words, though I have made 
a complete index of them; but, if we 
may trust native scholars, the total 
number of words in the collection of 
the Rig-Veda amounts to 153,826.° 

The editor of the Indian Antiquary 
assures’ us that there are still thou- 
sands of Brahmans who know the 
whole of the Rig-Veda by heart. I 
have mysei had visits from native 
scholars who could repeat large por- 
tions of it, and I have been in corre- 
spondence with others who assured me 
that they could do the same when they 
were only twelve or fifteen years of 
age. A very distinguished native 
scholar, Shankar Pandurang Pandit, 
wrote to me in 1877: “I am collating a 
few of our walking Rig-Veda MSS.. 
taking your text as my basis. I find a 
good many differences, which I shall 
be able to examine more closely, when 
I may be able to say whether they are 
real various readings or not. I will, 
of course, communicate them all to 
you before making any use of them 
publicly, if I can do this at all.” 

Another native scholar who is Pro- 
fessor at the Government College in 
Poonah, R. G. Bhandarkar, M. A., 
when writing in the Indian Antiquary” 
of the same class of students of the 
Veda, says: “Learning the Vedas by 
heart and repeating them in a manner 
never to make a single mistake, even in 
the accents, is the occupation of their 
life.” The best student of the Veda 
knows by heart the Samhita, the Pada, 
Krama, Gata, and Ghana of the hymns, 
the Aitaréya Brilmana and Aranyaka, 
the Kalpa and Grihya Sftras of Asval- 
Ayana, the Nighantu, Nirukta, Khan- 
das, Gyotisha, Siksh4, Panini’s gram- 
mar. A Vaidika is thus a living Vedic 
library! 

I hope my readers have not been 
frightened by this string of uncouth 
names. They do not sound so uncouth 


8 Hibbert Lectures, p. 157. 
* 1870, p. 140. 
1° 1874, p. 132 seq. 
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as they look, if they will only remem- 
ber that Sanskrit is pronounced like 
Italian, that k, g, t, d, s, h, m, if printed 
as italics, represent peculiar modifica- 
tions of those letters about which they 
need not trouble themselves in reading, 
while, if they try to pronounce them, 
they have only to remember that & is 
pronounced like ch in church, and g 
like j in join. All the other letters are 
nronounced as they are written. Be- 
fore I explain what ali these names 
mean, and what an amount of litera- 
ture they embrace, I must explain once 
more that the Vedic students who 
earry that weight of literature on their 
shoulders or in their brains never at- 
tempt to carry anything else—never, 
during all their life, think of anything 
else. They are what they profess to 
know, they are the books which they 
have learnt by heart. Originally the 
one object of their existence was to pre- 
serve these works, to preserve them 
from that destruction which, before 
there was writing with ink and paper, 
would have been inevitable. There 
was in fact no other way of preserving 
what was considered sacred, revealed 
by the Godhead, handed down from 
teacher to teacher, at first, probably, 
from father to son, and the loss of 
which would have involved the loss of 
all that was most valued in this life, 
most esential ‘for the next. We must 
not imagine that every Brahman learnt 
all this mass of literature by heart. 
Every member of the priestly caste— 
nay, every boy of the second and third 
castes, also the nobility and the citi- 
zens, were expected to learn some por- 
tions of it, even without aspiring to be- 
come teachers in turn. It was reserved 
for a smaller élite of Brihmans, only, 
to go through years and years of the 
strictest mnemonic discipline in order 
to become recognized teachers. And 
it must be remembered that during the 
whole of their life, from childhood to 
old age, they had nothing else to do 
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than to keep up by persistent repetition 
the mnemonic capital which they had 
acquired. It is no use to consult a 
Vedic Brahman on philosophical ques- 
tions, or a Law Pandit on grammar. 
He knows one book, and to all intents 
and purposes is that book. If you 
want to find a quotation from Manu, 
open a Law Pandit, and he will give it 
you, chapter and verse. But the his- 
tory of the world, geography, astron- 
omy, do not exist for him. Newspapers 
did not exist, and novels are a very 
recent growth of native literature. He 
remained in one groove from beginning 
to end, and thus the extraordinary 
feats of memory, which at first sound 
to us perfectly incredible, become com- 
prehensible. Besides, for what purpose 
should these mnemonic feats have been 
invented? No one seems proud of 
them; they only seem inevitable to ac- 
count for the existence of a literature 
at a time when writing was unknown. 

It would have removed many difficul- 
ties if the Brahmans had declared that 
Brahma or Ganesa or Vyisa wrote the 
Veda, and no one could have contra- 
dicted them, for no one knew that writ- 
ing, even for monumental purposes, 
does not occur before the age of King 
Asoka in the third century B.C. In 
fact, all the evidence we can gather 
from century to century, down to the 
time of Hiouenthsang and _ I-tsing, 
seventh century A.D., and which I 
have collected elsewhere, admits of one 
explanation only, namely, that no one 
in India doubted of the wonderful pow- 
ers of memory in the preservation of 
their ancient literature. It may be 
well to add the independent evidence 
of what might be supposed to have 
been hostile witnesses, if, indeed, the 
question of hostility could come in, 
where facts were palpable, uncontested 
and incontestable. I no longer assign 
so early a date to the Buddhist Suttas 
as I formerly did; nay, I go so far as 
to admit that, though these Suttas 
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may have existed in some form, we 
cannot prove that they existed in the 
form of books, such as we have them 
before the time of Vattagimini, 80 
B.C. But even for that time their 
evidence is not to be misapprehended. 
When, for instance, they speak of what 
the word Brihman really means, they 
do not see the esential qualities of that 
spiritual rank in birth, color, and 
knowledge of the Vedas, but in far 
higher qualities. Brahman had evi- 
dently assumed at that time, in spite of 
the opposition betwen Brahmans and 
Buddhists, the same meaning which 
we assign to a true gentleman, a true 
nobleman—as being not simply a mem- 
ber of a noble family, but a man who 
possesses a true nobility of soul and 
true gentleness of conduct. Not even 
a knowledge of the Veda would make 
a man a real Brahman, much less a 
Rishi. And.thus we read, for instance, 
in the Ambattha Sutta," “Though you, 
Ambattha (a Brihman) can say—I, asa 
pupil, know by heart the verses of the 
ancient poets (Rishis) of the Brihmans, 
the authors of the verses and reciters 
of the verses, whose ancient form of 
words so chanted, uttered, or composed, 
the Brahmans of to-day chant over 
again and rehearse, intoning or recit- 
ing exactly as they have been intoned 
or recited, yet are you not on that ac- 
count a Rishi yourself, or have attained 
to the state of a Rishi.” What is most 
important in this passage is, that a dis- 
tinction is made between certain mys- 
tic verses, probably the ordinary Man- 
tras, the Gayatri, etc., or some of the 
Mahavikyas, and the great mass of 
verses of the Three Vedas, and that 
these three (not four) Vedas should be 
ascribed to certain authors,” just as 
they are now. It is also clear that a 
number of subsidiary works—some of 


4 Sacred Books of the Buddhists, vol. ii. p. 
129. 
12 Atthaka (first Ashtaka), Vamaka, Vamadava, 
Vessamitta Yamataggi, Angirasa, Bharadyaga, 
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them in prose—were at that time con- 
sidered essential in a Brihman’s mne- 
monic supeller. They need not be the 
same texts which we possess, but they 
must have treated of the same subjects, 
such as ritual (Kalpa), phonology (Sik- 
shi), exegesis (Purfinas), legends (Itih- 
fisos), words (Nirukta, grammar (Vyaka- 
rana). To these is added Lokfyata, 
which I should identify with profane 
(Smriti) philosophy, and lastly the in- 
dices or Anukramanis, which many 
Brahmans and even not Brahmans 
know by heart. It is clear, therefore, 
that in the eyes of the public the Brah- 
mans had claimed to be Brahman on 
the strength of their mnemonic knowl- 
edge, while Buddha himself assigned a 
far higher sense to that name, and in 
that higher sense claimed it for him- 
self and for every true gentleman, 
whether Brihmana or Samana. 

It is but natural that in their efforts 
to learn the hymns of the Rig-Veda, the 
Brihmans should have resorted to 
every kind of mnemonic device in order 
to facilitate the acquisition of them by 
their young pupils, and to guard 
against any corruptions in the text. 
Thus we learn from time quite as early 
as any Buddhist texts could claim, 
from the Pratisikhyas, for instance, 
that the Samhita, the collection of the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda, was learnt in 
five different ways called (1) Samhita, 
(2) Pada, (8) Krama, (4) Gata, (5) 
Ghana. 

The first text gives the words pro- 
nounced together with such modifica- 
tions of final and initial letters as are 
required by the rules of Sandhi, as 
given in the Siksha, phonetics, and in 
the grammar of Panini. 

In the second, or Pada, text each 
word is given by itself, very much as 
we recite our poetry, without stringing 


Vasettha, Kassapa and Bhagu, evidently, though 
with slight modifications, the names of the 
reputed principal authors of the Ten Mandalas. 
of the Rig-Veda, l.c. p. 129. 
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every word together with the following 
word. 

In the third, the Krama text, if we 
take a line consisting of a number of 
independent words, they have to be re- 
cited as follows: 

1, 2; 2, 3; 3, 4; 4, 5; 5, 6; 6, 7; 7, 8, 
ete. This is supposed to secure to each 
word both its modified and its unmodi- 
fied form, and MSS. in which the words 
of the Rig-Veda are arranged in that 
fashion are by no means scarce, nor 
Brahmans who can recite the hymns 
in that fashion. 

In the Gati text the words are still 
more complicated. They follow each 
other according to the following 
scheme: 

1, 2; 2, 3; 3, 2; 2, 3; 3, 4; 4, 3; 3, 4, 
ete. 

Lastly, in the Ghana texts the com- 
plication is carried to such a degree 
that it becomes really absurd, and yet 
not only are there students who can 
go through the whole of the Rig-Veda 
in the Ghana fashion, but I have seen 
even MSS. in which large portions of 
this Veda are writen out in this fash- 
ion, viz.: 

13232344323.3324432332:23 
3; 2, 3, 3, 2, 
3, 4, 4, 3, 3, 4, 


2 & 
3, 4; 


3, 
2, 


These are facts, and how could we 
account for them if we did not recog- 
nize in them the paramount object to 
assist in the learning of the Veda, and 
particularly with regard to final and 
initial letters and the constant modifi- 
cations of the accents in the preserva- 
tion of its correctness The recitation 
becomes, of course, a mere singsong, 
but I am told that school-boys and 
school-girls adopt, even now, similar 
tricks in reciting, or in speaking to each 
other, if they do not wish to be under- 
stood by their neighbors. Incredible as 
such statements may sound to us, our 
sceptical friends have only to under- 
take a trip to Bombay, and they will 
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return converted. In order to convince 
me—though, I confess, after having 
read the old Prahtisikhyas I did not 
want much convincing—my friend, 
Shankar Pandurang Pandit, sent me a 
photograph, which he explains in a 
letter dated the 28th of February, 
1883: 


I have been for some time thinking 
of sending this photograph to you, hav- 
ing purposely had it taken for you. 
You will perhaps not recognize me 
there sitting on a chair with a volume 
of your Editio Princeps of the Rig-Veda. 
Behind me stands my friend, Abaji 
Vishnu Kathavata, of the Guzerathi 
Provincial College at Ahmedabad. But 
the most important figure in the group 
is the blind man, who is sitting in front 
of me, on a stool covered with a 
panther skin. He was left blind—en- 
tirely blind—by a fell attack of small- 
pox, when he was an infant. He is 
now about 36 years old and lives on 
the kindness of his brother, a distin- 
guished member of the Bombay Un- 
covenanted Civil Service. Blind 
Kesavabhatta is a most excellent Vedic 
scholar; he knows, by heart, the whole 
of the Rig-Veda-Samhita, the whole of 
the Aitaréya Brihmana (prose), the 
whole of Panini’s grammar in eight 
books, and the rest of the Dasa Gran- 
thas, the Ten Books. He can repeat, 
from beginning to end, not only the 
Samhita text, but also the Pada and 
the Krama texts (as explained be- 
fore).“ I have often examined him 
with your editions of the Samhita and 
Pada texts in my hands, and found him 
perfectly accurate in his recitation. He 
never requires any help to refresh his 
memory, but is always ready to begin 
wherever you like. No accent, no let- 
ter, no pause, no sound is misplaced, 
everything is recited in the most cor- 
rect method. 

I do not claim this man as proving 
that all the lines which are contained 
in the Rig-Veda could have been com- 
posed without paper and ink, but only 
that they could have been hanued down 
by memory before our alphabetic let- 


13 The Gata and Ghana seem unknown to the 
authors of the Prahtisakhya. 





are hardly required. 
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ters were invented, and had been ap- 
plied to the preservation of ancient 
poetry. Blind Kesavabhatia cannot 
read; he never could read. But his fath- 
er, being a very pious man, felt it as a 
great misfortune that his boy should 
be so unfortunate, and he employed a 
Vedic scholar to teach him, not ina 
public school, but at home. He kept 
him at home, and also kept another 
poor Brahman boy to learn with him. 
After the Guru, or teacher, had given 
him lessons daily, the boy sat down 
with a MS. of the Veda, to learn by 
heart the same lesson with his blind 
companion. This was, of course, 
irregular, but could not be helped in a 
private class. The blind boy, however, 
thus learnt by rote whatever the Guru 
had taught, and whatever his young 
companion helped him to repeat. 

After about twelve or thirteen years, 
blind Kesavabhatta became the perfect 
Vedic scholar he is now, and has be- 
come in turn a teacher of the Veda. 





It must not be supposed, however, 
that this learning by heart is restricited 
to Vedic literature. Brihmans, who 
devote themselves to the study of law, 
learn some law-books by heart, and 
some commentaries on them, and com- 
mentaries on commentaries. A gram- 
marian learns the great grammar of 
Panini and other grammatical treat- 
ises; a philosopher, the rules of one or 
severalsystems of philosophy;a student 
of general literature, the masterpieces 
of Kalidisa and others. 

Women are excluded from these oral 
teachings, but I have known one case, 
at least, where the young daughter of 
a more liberal-minded Brihman was 
allowed to profit by the daily lessons 
of her brothers. She was the lady who 
came to me at Oxford, and recited in 
the presence of my somewhat incredu- 
lous professorial colleagues, the Bhaga- 
vadgité, the Amara-Kosha, and large 
portions of the Bhigavata-Purina, 

To a student familiiar with Sanskrit 
literature, such confirmatory instances 
He meets with 
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constant indications that the ancient 
literature of the Brihmans was not a 
written but a mnemonic literature, not 
a book or a volume, but some ideal pos- 
session handed down from time im- 
memorial and carefully preserved to 
the present day. We call our sacred 
literature the Holy Writ, or the Bible, 
i. ¢., the books. With the Aryan nations 
it has remained customary to speak of 
what is fore-ordained as “spoken,” 
fatum; the Semitic nations more usual- 
ly call it “what is written.”” We speak 
of volumes, pages, chapters, and verses; 
why should no such expressions have 
been applied in ancient times to the 
Veda? It is called the Veda, that is 
Knowledge; it is called Sruti, that is 
the Hearing; while the more recent 
compositions are called Smriti or 
Recollection. In later times a human 
workmanship is distinctly denied to the 
Veda, and it is therefore called apau- 
rushéya, i.e not made by man. This 
is surely a strange idea among ancient, 
and as yet half-civilized, people, but it 
seems to have been readily accepted in 
India. Like some not long departed 
English divines, who saw in everything 
miraculous—such as the account of his 
death given by Moses himself in the 
Five Books of Moses—the best proof 
that Moses must have been a divinely- 
inspired prophet, Hindu theologians also 
have argued that no ordinary mortal 
could possibly have predicted the re- 
wards of sacrifices in a future life, as 
they are promised in the Veda, unless 
he had heard or seen them. While 
what they had heard was called Sruti, 
they themselves, because they had been 
able to see what was hidden from or- 
dinary mortals, were called Rishis, 
seers. All these facts may seem insig- 
nificant as arguments, but they are 
important on account of their very in- 
significance; they evidently were not 
designed, but are there because the 
underlying belief was there that the 
Veda was not a literary composition 
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in the ordinary sense, but a communi- 
cation made by a divine power, and 
handed down by word of mouth from 
one generation to another, without the 
help of a writen language. If it should 
be argued that this system of oral tra- 
dition continued to exist at a time 
when writing and printing were well 
known and widely practised in India, 
that the author of the Laws of Manu 
actually anathematizes those who 
wrote the Veda and learnt it by heart 
from a book, and not from the mouth of 
a qualified teacher, even this seems to 
me to confirm the fact that there was a 
time when writing did not yet exist in 
India, and when the handing down of 
the Veda, and with it the education of 
the people, formed the exclusive priv- 
ilege of the Brahmans. Similar sur- 
vivals of ancient customs are well 
known. For certain sacred functions 
a Jewish priest - still stone 
weapon, while a steel knife may be in 
his pocket; nay, we are told that in 
Poland, even after the invention of 
printing, Christian chaplains had to re- 
late or sing the history of their ances- 
tors before the people, instead of read- 
ing it.* That the hymns of the Veda 
were originally composed by men who 
knew a written alphabet, has never 
been maintained, much less proved. 
The name assigned to one alphabet, 
Brahmi, even if it should be meant for 
invented by Brahma, is of late date. 
and would mean no more than that its 
origin was unknown, while the name 
of Yavandni Lipi, used by Panini, and 
meaning the writing of the Yavanas, 
is as honest and straightforward a con- 
fession of the Brihmans’ acquaintance 
with an Ionic alphabet as the Greek 
name of Phoenician letters, or the Arab 
name of Indian numerals. 

The more we learn of all the circum- 
stances of life in India during the 
Vedic Period, the more we shall see 
how full of contradictions it would be- 


144 Hillebrandt, Ved. Mythologie, p. 100, Anm. 3. 
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come if we tried to foist in among tbe 
real achievements of that gifted race 
the invention of a written alphabet 
also, representing it as of native origin, 
like the Egyptian, and treating it, not 
as a later foreign Importation, like 
coinage and scientific astronomy, but 
as a natural product of the Indian soil, 
with its necessary antecedents, the 
ideographic and syllabic signs. The 
Hindus had elaborated a most perfect 
system of all the sounds occurring in 
language, but they never thought of 
inventing visible signs for them. That 
idea came to them from without. No 
one can doubt that it came to them 
from a Semitic source, but as to the 
exact date of that importation, and still 
more as to the date of its employment 
for literary purposes, the longer we ab- 
stain from positive statements the bet- 
ter for ourselves and for others. It is 
easy to fix the dates of the oldest his- 
torical inscriptions (third century B. 
C.), but we may still meet with older 
ones, and as to the books written on 
paper or MSS., who would dare to fix 
the date of the earliest, even of the 
Bower MS., and my own Horiuzi fac- 
simile? 

That during all the centuries there 
was a literature in India, entirely mne- 
monic and traditional, is doubted by 
few, and that in order to hand down 
that literature the most perfect system 
of learning by heart was contrived and 
cultivated by the Brihmans, is a fact 
that ought to be clearly seen and con- 
sidered, for it throws light on some of 
the most important problems in the 
early history of India, and indirectly of 
other countries also. A mere shake of 
the head and shrugging of the shoul- 
ders is here no longer allowed. The 
question with Sanskrit has always 
been, Are theories stronger than facts, 
or facts stronger than theories? The 
facts, as I have shown, are accessible 
to anybody who will make a journey to 
Benares, and the same facts would 
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have met him if he had gone to India 
in the time of the Pratisikhyas, fifth 
century B. C. 

One cannot be too careful in stating 
facts or opinions which are unwelcome 
to certain scholars. I have had experi- 
ence in these matters, and I could 
easily form a volume if I collected the 
opinions which have been ascribed to 
me, but which I never expressed except 
with considerable limitations. It will 
most likely be said that I represent the 
Indian mnemonic system of preserving 
literary work as preferable to written 
or printed books. I have occasionally 
given expression to my regret that the 
old system of learning by heart at our 
public schools should have gone so com- 
pletely out of fashion. Old men like 
myself know what a precious treasure 
for life the few lines are that remain 
indelibly engraved on our memory 
from our earliest schooldays. What- 
ever else we forget, they remain; and 
they remind us by their very sound of 
happy days, of happy faces, of happy 
hearts. 

Alas! our memory has been system- 
atically ruined, and it hardly deserves 
that name any longer when we remem- 
ber what memory was in ancient times. 
We seem to be piling every day heaps 
of ashes on that divine light within us. 
Men who read the Times every morn- 
ing, possibly Notes and Queries, then 
Blue Books, then possibly novels, ir it 
may be serious works on such different 
subjects as geology, philology, geog- 
raphy, or history, are systematically 
ruining their memory. They are under 
the suzerainty of books, and helpless 
without them. I know there are ex- 
ceptions, but it is difficult to verify 
them, and in arranging facts affecting 
persons, we should be very careful to 
distinguish what we have seen our- 
selves and what has been told us by 
others. Of the mnemonic achieve- 


ments of certain Pandits and of the 
Pandité Rimabai, I can speak from 
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personal experience. I have seen and 
heard them recite their tasks, and that 
in the presence of other people. 

I knew Macaulay, of whom it was 
said and believed that he could repeat 
a leading article of the Times after 
having read it once; but I never had 
the heart to ask him to let me hear him 
do so. Professor Conington at Oxford 
enjoyed the same reputation, but I 
never heard him, either, repeat a few 
pages after he had read them. Still 
there is nothing so very incredible in 
this, for when I was at school at Leip- 
zig and the whole class was punished 
by being kept back till they had learnt 
two or three chapters of Cicero, I gen- 
erally was off in about ten minutes. I 
could not do that now for my very 
life. 

I lately read a very interesting book 
by the Rev. H. C. Adams, a master at 
Winchester, which was, and is still, 
famous for its system of “standing up.” 
As it was published in his lifetime, and 
in the lifetime of the pupils whom he 
mentions by name, I think he may be 
fairly trusted. He tells us in “Wyke- 
hamica” (1878) that he knew a school- 
fellow who never could learn his repe- 
tition, but who could, nevertheless, go 
through the whole of the scores in the 
matches with Eton and Harrow from 
the very first, giving each player his 
correct number of runs, and particular- 
ly the manner in which he was out. 

He knew another, of no remarkable 
capacity, able to say the whole of the 
English Bible by rote. Put him on 
where you would, he would go fluently 
on as long as there was any one to lis- 
ten. 

When large standings up were said, 
sometimes 13,000 and 14,000 lines were 
said, and were said well too. In Bishop 
Wordsworth’s time, one boy in the 
Senior Part of the Fifth took up the 
whole of Virgil for his standing up, 
and acquitted himself brilliantly, that 
being only a portion of his eight les- 

















sons. I have made the reading of the 
Times every morning responsible for 
the gradual paralysis of our memory, 
but what shall we say when we are 
told that the late editor of the Times, 
Mr. Chenery, whose death is still de- 
plored by so many friends, knew the 
Koran and the Old Testament in 
Arabic and Hebrew by heart as well 
as any Ullema or Rabbi?*® Perhaps 
those who, like myself, knew him well, 
may feel a little sceptical. He certain- 
ly never mentioned this extraordinary 
power to me. Judging by our own 
eapacity or incapacity, we may perhaps 
recall to mind the well-known lines of 
Horace, which we learnt at school 
many years ago, and which may still 
supply some comfort to weaker mem- 
ories and humbler souls: 


Est quodam prodire tenus, si non datur 
ultra. 


I could mention a number of similar 
cases, but very few which I witnessed 
myself, and I know from sad experi- 
ence that second-hand evidence in such 
matters is extremely treacherous. 
Many times an actor is reported to 
know ever so many pieces by heart, but 
that means generally that with the 
help of other actors, and sometimes 
with the help of the souffieur, he can 
act and repeat his part. I have heard 
Brandram recite several plays of 
Shakespeare entirely by himself and 
without a hitch or a flaw. I have my- 
self, in my youth, repeated composi- 
tions of more than a hundred thousand 
notes on the pianoforte without any 
effort. The memory is then, I believe, 
chiefly muscular, not mental, and if 
any little hitch happens, the chain is 
often broken and we must begin again. 
It might be useful to collect such in- 
stances, but it would require great 


care in distinguishing between what 
and 


one has seen of such marvels, 
what one has only heard. 
%3 See Academy, Febrvary 16, 1884. 
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The whole of this subject is of su- 
preme importance to the student of 
ancient language, literature, laws, and 
religion. The date of the introduction 
of writing, and writing for literary pur- 
poses, ought to be settled before we 


take another step. As it is, it is gen- 
erally neglected, and leaves antiquity 
as if surrounded by a constantly-shift- 
ing mist. It is then that different 
scholars give expression to their vague 
and unsupported theories, and such 
words as_ incredible, impossible, and 
unthinkable are boldly met by palpa- 
ble, inevitable, and self-evident. F. A. 
Wolf was a great light-bringer by 
placing in his “Prolegomena” this ques- 
tion of a mnemonic literature in front 
of all other questions. I followed his 
example for India, and almost the first 
essay I ever wrote was, “On the In- 
troduction of Writing into India.” One 
cannot foresee and anticipate all the 
doubts in other minds, or answer be- 
forehand all the questions that may 
be asked. All I can say is, that before 
I wrote that essay I had wrestled with 
many of these doubts myself, and that 
they generally arose from ill-supported 
dates assigned by tradition to the au- 
thorities quoted for or against the 
principle that a mnemonic literature 
existed nearly everywhere before a 
written literature, and that nowhere 
were the difficulties inherent in a mne- 
monic literature met more systematic- 
ally and more successfully than in In- 
dia. Once more I must ask my friends 
and fellow-laborers not to confound 
knowledge of the alphabet with its 
employment for literary purposes. A 
gulf of centuries often lies between 
these two events. Only we must not 
allow mere impressions to obscure our 
sight when trying to pierce through 
many dark and deceptive clouds sur- 
rounding the earliest beginnings of lit- 
erature and civilization. 
F. Max Muller. 
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THE PERISHING LAND.* 


TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE FROM THE FRENCH OF RENE BAZIN, 


XII. 


ROSETTE’S DREAM. 


In these days the afternoon of Sun- 
day was a solitary time for Rosette. 
She could not return to the village for 
vespers unless the farm-boy remained 
at home to look after the house; and he 
had stipulated when he took service 
for the privilege of going once a fort- 
night to Saint-Jean-de-Mont, to see his 
sister Finette, who was a deaf mute. 
Mathurin, who hitherto had passed all 
his melancholy days ot Fromentiére, 
now went regularly to the High Mass 
at Sallertaine, where he saw and 
saluted Félicité Gauvrit. He did not 
often speak to her for fear of irritating 
his father, but he waited until he had 
seen her cross the public square and 
then betook himself to one of the cafés, 
and sat down among the card-players. 

André, also, seemed to have lost his 
taste for the fireside at Fromentiére, 
and seized his chance upon a Sunday 
to escape and go the round of the vil- 
lages near the coast, where he specially 
cultivated the society of old seamen 
and other rovers, who could tell him 
about the foreign lands in which people 
make their fortunes. 

Rosette did not know what led her 
brother so far afield; and, on one occa- 
sion, she reproached him gently for 
leaving her alone. At first André 
laughed; then suddenly he became 
quite grave, and said: 

“You must not think that I mean to 
desert you, Rosette. You'll reap the 
benefit of my long walks one of these 


days. I am working for you, too.” 


On the fourth Sunday in January, 
* Copyright by The Living Age Co. 


therefore, Rosette was the only soul 
who remained at Fromentiére. She 
was not lonely. She had ensconced 
herself at the foot of the great wheat 
stack on the threshing-floor behind the 
barn and turned her face toward the 
Marais, which was visible through a 
gap in the hedge. The north wind 
would have chilled her bones had she 
not been sheltered by the straw as in 
a nest; but now she reclined in great 
comfort in the heap, which had been 
loosened from the main stack but not 
yet carried away. So limpid was the 
air that she could distinguish the spire 
of Perrier Church and the remotest 
farms, even to the reddish band very 
rarely visible which marked the place, 
more than three leagues away, where 
the seaside dunes were covered with 
a growth of pine. 

But she beheld these things absently. 
Her thoughts had strayed far away 
from the home meadows and the great 
Marais, beyond the uttermost horizon 
line; for she had hidden in her pocket 
and could touch with the tips of her 
fingers a letter from Jean Nesmy. She 
had known it by heart since the morn- 
ing, and was repeating its contents to 
herself even now, while a happy smile 
played about her lips and eyes. Sad- 
ness and anxiety were forgotten in 
the full assurance this letter gave her 
that she was loved with an unfaltering 


love. It ran as follows: — 


Parish of Chatelliers. 
Jan. 25th. 


The Chateau. 


My dear friend:— 
We are all well here, and I hope you 

















are enjoying the same blessing, though 
one can not be quite sure when one is 
so far away. I am working at a hillside 
farm, on the edge of the great moor of 
Nouzillac, about which I have told 
you. As many as six steeples can be 
counted from here in fine weather, 
and I often think that but for Mont 
Saint-Michel we might see the trees of 
the Marais, where you are. On Satur- 
days I usually go home to my mother, 
and so does the brother next younger 
than I, who is hired by the farmer of 
Flocelliére. We talk about you with 
Mother Nesmy, and I often say that I 
am not as happy as I was before I 
knew you, or as I should be, if all the 
rest of them knew you too. But they 
know your name well enough! When 
my sister, Noémi, and the little ones 
come down the road to meet me on 
Saturday evening, after I have been 
paid off, it tickles me to hear them 
bawl out: “Have you any news from 
Rosette?’ But Mother Nesmy won't 
quite believe that you care for me, be- 
cause we are so poor. If she could 
see you, she would understand in a 
minute that it is for life; so I pass my 
Sundays in telling her how things used 
to be at Fromentiére. 

Rosette, I have kept away from you 
for four months—just as you told me 
to do. Once, at the fair, at Pouzanges, 
I met a man from the Marais, who 
had come there to buy wood, and he 
told me that your brother André was 
at home, and was working on the land, 
just as the farmer would like to have 
him do. Therefore, I mean to come 
and see you very soon. I shall come 
some night, before the men are home 
from the field, when you are boiling 
the soup in the living-room, and, may- 
be, thinking of me. I shall come up by 
way of the threshing floor, and when 
you hear my footsteps, Rosette, you will 
open the window, and give a little 
smile, which will tell me that you have 
not ceased to care for me. After that 
Mother Nesmy will come in the proper 
way, and ask your father to give you 
to me; and if he says yes,—I swear to 
you, on my baptism, that I will make 
you my wife, and take you to live with 
me. You are in my blood, Rosette. I 
have no other thought in my mind, and 
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Keep 


no other darling in my heart. 
well. I am always yours, 
Jean Nesmy. 


One by one, as though she were tell- 
ing the beads of her chaplet, Marie- 
Rose repeated to herself the phrases of 
this letter, and while her wide-eyed 
gaze appeared to embrace the land- 
scape, she saw before her only the 
image of Jean Nesmy. There he was, 
in his jacket with the horn buttons, 
with his well-marked features and 
fiery eyes, that seldom smiled except 
for her, or at some piece of work which 
he thought he had done well. She 
could see him, with a sickle hung upon 
his bare arm, contemplating the 
sheaves he had been binding. 

“Father never says anything against 
him now,” she thought. “One day he 
even defended him to Mathurin. He 
knows too that I have worked wit all 
my might and never complained, and 
I think that he is pleased with my 
service. If André only would settle 
down for good, and bring a wife to 
Fromentiére, father would perhaps 
give his consent to my marriage. And 
it seems as though André must have 
some reason for going so far away 
every Sunday—to Saint-Jean or Perrier 
or Saint-Gervais.” 

She smiled again, as people do smile 
when they have a great hope, and her 
shining eyes looked the color of the 
clean straw about her head. 

Far away in the Marais she could 
just discern an athletic figure that 
moved with a swinging step, and bal- 
anced upon its shoulder a ningle, or 
iron-shod pole for leaping the ditches. 

“That's ’Driot,” she thought. “I’m 
going to tease him about his long Sun- 
day walks.” 

He was now skirting the walled or- 
chard, and when she descried him com- 
ing up between the bare hedgerows of 
the farm road, she coughed a little to 
attract his attention, and he raised his 


head. His face, which had been grave 
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and thoughtful, immediately bright- 
ened, and instead of keeping on toward 
the gate of the courtyard he leaped 
into a small field, which lay on one 
side, passed along the range of hives 
where the bees were sleeping their 
winter sleep, and paused upon the 
threshing-floor in front of Rosette, 
where he stood leaning on his pole. He 
endeavored to call up the smile—half- 
mocking and half-protecting—which he 
usually assumed towards his sister, 
whom he had never ceased to treat like 
a child. 

“I was looking for you,” he said. 

“A likely story—with your head 
down like that! I think you were look- 
ing for a very different person!” 

“Really?” 

“Where have you been, you gadabout, 
with your leaping-pole? Not to ves- 
pers!” 

“No; to Saint-Jean. The waters are 
out everywhere—and it is cold, I can 
tell you! Beyond Perrier, it is all over- 
flowed on both sides of the road.” 

“You went by way of the farms, I 
suppose? Did you stop at Seuliére?”’ 

“What do you take me for? Do you 
think I would interfere—” 

He was going to say “with the hopes 
of Mathurin, who is as madly in love 
with her as ever,” but he checked 
himself. 

She did not notice his reserve, her 
heart was so glad. 

“At Levrelles, then? No? Then it 
must have been at Moque-Souris, 
where that pretty Marie Dieudonée 
lives—the sweetest girl this side of 
Beauvoir!” 

“Nor there, either.” 

She tried to be serious, but could not 
succeed in disguising her own happi- 
ness. 

“I want so much that you should 
marry, ’Driot. And I don’t think there 
can be any difficulty about it—nice as 
you are. You don’t know how much I 
desire it.” 


André’s face resumed all the gravity 
it had worn upon the road. 

“On the contrary,” he said, “I know 
very well.” 

“No, ’Driot, you think me still a little 
girl, but I am twenty years old, and I 
know when people are not happy. You 
—for instance—you are pining for 
Francois! You miss him a great deal 
more than our father does. If you 
were to marry you would forget all 
that. Once you were settled at Fro- 
mentiére with the girl you love, you 
would not be dwelling upon the past 
as you do now.” 

“But what if little Rosette were mar- 
ried to the man she loves? There would 
be a mistress then at Fromentiére.” 

With a child-like action of her shoul- 
ders, her arms, her neck, bracing her- 
self against the stack and then spring- 
ing forward, Rosette fell upon her 
knees that she might the more easily 
search her pocket. She bent over the 
slit hidden in the innumerable folds of 
her stuff gown, and when she had 
found her letter timidly held out to 
André the square of white paper, lift- 
ing her eyes at the same time, so as to 
look him in the face. 

“I would not show it to anybody else, 
André,” she said, “but I would like you 
to read my letter, because I trust you. 
You will understand how light--hearted 
it makes one to get a letter like that—so 
light that one knows no more if one has 
any heart at all. And perhaps it will 
make you wish that you might receive 
just such another!” 

He accepted the letter without eager- 
ness and without thanks; but as he 
went on to read it he found himself 
deeply moved; not by any feeling of 
jealousy for the love it expressed, but 
rather of pity for the poor child so ra- 
diantly happy between two great mis- 
fortunes. For he had just made up his 
mind to abandon the farm and La Ven- 
dée. A piece of news—long-dreaded 
and very serious for Fromentiére—had 

















brought him to a decision that very 
afternoon. And the sight of Rosette, 
beaming with happiness and hope—of 
those eyes that smiled so confidently 
upon life—of that flower which had 
blossomed amid the ruins of Fromen- 
tiére, made him feel that he must spare 
the little girl at least for one evening—- 
and not immediately tell her all that 
he knew. 

When he had finished reading he 
folded the letter slowly and handed it 
back to Rosette, who was eagerly wait- 
ing for a sympathetic response—her 
soul in her eyes, her lips already broad- 
ening into a happy smile. 

“If you were going to marry, and if 
you should speak to my father about 
Jean, don’t you think he would listen?” 

“Would you go and live in the Bocage, 
Rosette?” 

“I should have to do so, because 
Mathurin would never endure seeing 
him here.” 

She could not ur*erstand the look 
that André fixed upon her—so loving, 
yet so grave. He took in both of his 
the hand in which she still held her 
letter, and said: 

“I'll not speak to father, but I will 
do something else for you which will 
serve you better still. I can’t yet tell 
you what it is, but it will make your 
marriage a_ sure 
father is determined to ruin every- 
thing. And you'll not live in the Bo- 
cage, Rosette,; you'll live at Fromen- 
tiére, in Mother Lumineau’s place, who 
made us all so happy when we were 
small. Pray, believe what I say, and 
don’t trouble about Mathurin.” 

He released her hand, and as it fell 
beside her gown, he added: 

“I’ve an idea, Rosette, that you are 
going to be happy.” 

She opened her lips to reply, but he 
made a sign to her to say no more. She 
could not, however, help adding hur- 
riedly, as he turned away: 

“One thing, André—just one! 
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ise me that you will always be a 
farmer, because it would grieve our 
father so much if—” 


“I promise,” answered André, and 
Rosette followed him wistfully with 
her eyes, as he went round the corner 
of the house toward the courtyard. 
What ailed André? What was the 
meaning of those mysterious last 
words of his, and why had he spoken 
them so sadly? So she mused; but her 
trouble was of no long duration. The 
moment she was alone, the loving 
words of her letter began singing in 
her brain once more—returning, one 
after another, like those transparent 
waves that spread themselves in break- 
ing all along the shore. 

“It can’t be a very big secret, after 
all,” she reflected, “since ’Driot is go- 
ing to remain a farmer. So father will 
be happy, and I shall be happy, too.” 

She remembered her brother's enig- 
matical smile, and said to herself that 
it meant nothing, and her peace of 
mind was completely restored. For 
one brief hour, yet, of that closing 
winter day, there was a child beside 
the Marais of Sallertaine who fancied 
that her troubles were all over, and 
who confronted life with a smile. She 
was dreaming and smiling still in her 
nest among the straw when the old 
man came home, and André, who was 
waiting for him in the living-room, 
greeted him with the words: 

“Things are in a bad way 
father” 

But the farmer, fresh from his in- 
spection of the springing crops, replied, 
tranquilly: 

“Not at all! Everything has come up 
well! The spring oats are fine. What's 
amiss?” 

“I heard at Saint-Jean-de-Mont, fath- 
er, that the furniture of the chateau is 
to be sold.” 

Toussaint Lumineau did not at once 
comprehend. 

“Yes, all the furniture,” André re- 
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peated. “It is advertised in the papers. 
You can see for yourself that the list 
is complete.” 

He drew a journal from his pocket, 
and pointed out the advertisement 
which his father laboriously read. 


“On Sunday, February 25th, at eight 
o’clock in the morning, under the su- 
pervision of Master Oulry, Notary at 
Challons, will be soid, at public auc- 
tion, the house furniture of the chateau 
of Fromentiére, comprising drawing- 
room and dining-room furniture, an- 
tique chests and tapestries, pictures, 
beds, tables, china, glass, wines, armor, 
wearing-apparel, library, etc.” 


“Well,” demanded André, 


In Snowy Ways. 


“Oh,” cried the old man, “who ever 
would have thought of such a thing 
eight years ago? Can they have be- 
come so poor in Paris?” 

“They are ruined, that’s all,” said An- 
dré. “After the furniture they will 
sell the land—and us.” 

The chieftain of Fromentiére—last of 
a long line of farmers at-the-halves 
under the same proprietors—lifted his 
tired eyes to the little bronze crucifix 
that hung above his bed, and let them 
fall again, in token of submission. 

“It will be a great misfortune,” he 
said; “but we must do our work all 
the same.” 

And he went out—perhaps to shed a 
few tears. 


(To be continued.) 





IN SNOWY WAYS. 


Through glades whose bloom is buried low, 

Through woodland pathways hushed with snow, 
A living light, a breath of Spring 

Are with thee wheresoe’er thou go. 


No wind or shadow can suppress 
Thy smile of loving gentleness— 
Thine alchemy of conjuring 
A gold from trouble and distress. 


Unsullied girlhood, there can be 
No biting ‘winter-tide for thee, 

Because the powers of earth must yield 
To love’s supremest witchery. 


And going forth through dark and cold, 
Ir dreams of marvel manifold, 

Thou findest forest-path and field 
Spread with a drapery of gold. 


Sunday Magazine. 


Arthur L. Salmon. 
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THE SAMOA AGREEMENT IN PLAIN ENGLISH. 


When it is considered that the total 
European population of Samoa is under 
500, that its revenue is barely £8,000 
a year, and that its total area is half 
the size of Devonshire, Lord Salispury 
will seem justified in remarking, 
“Samoa is not in itself a very im- 
portant matter.” That three Great 
Powers should have thought so insig- 
nificant a place worth a moment’s con- 
tention will puzzle the historian who 
may light wpon Stevenson’s “Footnote 
to History” a century hence, for Samoa 
is not the key to any position, nor can 
it, by any combination of circum- 
stances, ever become so. And yet, for 
nearly twenty years, England, Ger- 
many and the United States have been 
alternately bickering and mending 
their quarrel with machinery that no 
one of ordinary sanity could expect to 
work smoothly for a fortnight. 

The story of Samoa is instructive for 
its own sake. In the days when the 
foreign enterprise of German trade did 
not need bolstering by the Government, 
the great firm of Godefroy of Ham- 
burg exploited every considerable 
island in the Pacific. The ’Sixties were 
the Golden Age of the island merchant. 
There was no competition. The trader 
sold knives and axes and firearms to 
the natives at a price fixed only by his 
own moderation. The candlemaker, 
who now gets his cocoanut-oil from 
Ceylon, West Africa, and a hundred 
other places nearer Europe, had then 
to buy from Godefroy or go without. 
But in the Seventies there came a fall 
in prices. Godefroy went to pieces, the 
Plantagen and Ruge Companies were 
constructed out of the wreckage, and 
many of the local agents set up for 
themselves, buying land from tae na- 
tives, and selling it at a profit to the 
Plantagen Company, which enjoyed 


something of the social consideration 
that belonged to John Company in 
England. The young gentlemen, who 
sold sardines to the natives over the 
counter in Apia, had a “von” in their 
names if nothing in their pockets; and 
the name of the firm was so well 
known in Germany that, when Bis- 
marck invented the German colonies, 
his thoughts naturally turned to the 
only part of the world where there was 
the semblance of an independent Ger- 
man settlement. The steamer, Lubeck, 
was heavily subsidized by the German 
Government, to call monthly at Tonga 
and Samoa; German men-of-war lay at 
Apia; and feverish efforts were made 
to convince the world that Samoa was 
a German colony in all but name. The 
Plantagen Company, meanwhile, had 
fallen upon evil days. Its trade had 
ceased to pay, and, one after another, 
its outlying stores were closed. The 
Germans owned, it is true, nearly 
twice as much land as the English; but 
British subjects outnumbered them by 
nearly two to one, twothirds of the im- 
ports were English, and though the 
American currency was recognized as 
the standard, the people, both natives 
and foreigners, persisted in their pref- 
erence for English money. The linqua 
franca was English; the mission influ- 
ence was all upon the English side; 
and upon the English trade depended 
the prosperity of many of the mer- 
chants in Auckland. It was, therefore, 
impossible for the British Government 
to pretend that it had no interest in the 
country, even if the United States, who 
claimed a coaling-station in Pangopan- 
go, had not protested vigorously 
against the German pretensions. 
Thus arose the modus vivendi of the 
Berlin Treaty of 1889, one of the most 
fatuous schemes ever devised for gov- 
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erning a country. The natives were to 
be governed by a king ‘whom the ma- 
jority did not obey; the whites by a 
German president of municipality, who 
was also to act as adviser to a king 
that did not want his advice. The con- 
suls were to sit still and watch; and 
over all was set a Swedish chief-jus- 
tice, to intervene in the disputes that 
were certain to ensue. On these dis- 
putes it is not necessary to enlarge 
here. Those who have not read the 
“Footnote to History” need only im- 
agine the natural results of such a sit- 
uation to get a fair idea of 'what actu- 
ally happened. Last January Mataafa 
knocked the bottom out of it by usurp- 
ing the throne, and then we were aston- 
ished to find that it had dragged on for 
ten years. 

The only people who had never been 
consulted ‘were the Samoans, who out- 
number the whites by 85 to 1. It is not 
generally known that in 1876 a deputa- 
tion of Samoan chiefs waited upon Sir 
Arthur Gordon (now Lord Stanmore) 
and offered the sovereignty of their 
islands to the Queen. Thirteen years 
later another High Commissioner, 
fresh from an official visit to the group, 
remarked that what the Samoans 
wanted was a Government that for- 
bade them to walk abroad in their own 
sunshine for a period of ten years on 
pain of a flogging, for, what with habi- 
tual contempt for constituted author- 
ity, and an absurdly exaggerated idea 
of the importance of their wretched 
islands, nothing less would suffice to 
bring them into decent order. Kindly 
Fate has taken the same view. Great 
was their need of chastening: greater 
still is to be the measure of their chas- 
tisement. They are delivered, bound, 
into the hands of the Germans, and 
those who have seen the German meth- 
ods of governing natives will wunder- 
stand what that means. Unless the 
leopard has changed his spots, the new 
owners of Upolu and Savaii will in- 
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evitably have a native rising on their 
hands a few months hence. Last year 
an attempt ‘was made to levy a capita- 
tion tax of 4s. upon the Samoans, who 
had never contributed directly towards 
the expense of government. The ex- 
periment failed because more than per- 
suasion is needed to extract contribu- 
tions from a people who prefer anarchy 
to good government. But persuasion 
has no place in the German colonial 
system, and if you add to this the un- 
doubted fact that the Samoans, who 
laugh with Englishmen and laugh at 
Frenchmen, hate Germans, you have 


all the material for a native ‘“rebel- 
lion,’ with the usual _ repressive 
measures. 


In every German colony in the Pa- 
cific a preferential adjustment of trad- 
ing licenses has killed the British 
trade in less than two years. The Em- 
pire, it is true, will not stand or fall by 
a paltry £35,000 worth of trade; but 
the New Zealand merchant, who had 
built high hopes upon the development 
of the Pacific market, will not take 
more kindly than the English mission- 
ary to the change. He will not believe 
that the change is only temporary,— 
that the geographical position of the 
islands must, in the end, outweigh the 
political necessities of European Gov- 
ernments, and bring back to him what 
is his birthright. 

Lord Salisbury has asked us to re- 
gard the Samoa Agreement as a fair 
bargain. ‘A fair bargain it is, undoubt- 
edly, but not in the sense he asked us 
to believe. “We were glad to accept a 
renunciation of the treaty claims and 
rights of Germany in tthe island of 
Tonga, where there is an admirable 
and unmistakable harbor. We take 
away the harbor. -’ The history 
of these rights is instructive. Mr. Shir- 
ley Baker, a renegade Wesleyan mis- 
sionary, engineered the German treaty 
to flatter the vanity of the Tongans, 
and, finding that the Imperial Govern- 
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ment would not move without an in- 
ducement, he slipped into it a clause 
of which the native plenipotentiaries, 
who employed Mr. Baker as interpret- 
er, have assured me they were ignor- 
ant:— 


In order to facilitate the accomplish- 
ment of these objects in his dominions, 
and especially to aid in the establish- 
ment of a coaling-station im his do- 
minions, the King of Tonga leases (no 
fonna) to the German Government all 
rights of free use of the necessary 
ground at a suitable place in the Vavau 
Group, but always without prejudice 
to the rights of sovereignty of the King 
of Tonga. 


The lease was never executed; but 
fifty tons of coal were dumped upon the 
chosen spot in 1877, and the grass now 
grows over them. In 1899 the German 
Ambassador assured the English Gov- 
ernment that it recognized Tonga as be- 
ing within the British sphere, and the 
captain of a German cruiser, who was 
sent in December, 1890, to report upon 
the German interests when I was ad- 
viser to the King of Tonga, told me 
that his Government had withdrawn 
whatever claim it might have had. 

The Germans never had a claim to 
the harbor of Vavau, and now that they 
have formally renounced the lease of 
their coaling-station, we do not “take 
away the harbor” for the sufficient 
reason that it is not ours to take. Over 
and over again we have assured the 
Tongan Government that we would 
not take away their independence 
without their consent; and we could 
not break faith with them now without 
evoking a passionate protest from a na- 
tive government which has, with all 
its faults, been consistently loyal and 
effective. The Tongan flag still floats 
over Vavau, the customs duties are 
still collected by Tongan officers, and, 
if that is “taking away a harbor,” 
diplomatic language is put to strange 
uses. But even if we broke all our 
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pledges to the Tongans, the exchanze 
would be a poor one. In Samoa Britis. 
subjects own 36,000 acres; in Tonga 
they do not own a single rood. It was 
the most admirable feature in King 
George's policy that he made the sale 
of land to Europeans a _ criminal 
offence. “We are independent by the 
sufferance of the great nations,” King 
George once said to me; “and if I al- 
lowed Europeans to buy land, they 
would have an excuse for taking our 
country from us.” The only interests 
that British subjects have, or can have, 
under the existing constitution, is pure- 
ly ephemeral. Under the fear of Ger- 
man aggression, the Tongans might 
have been driven to seek the protection 
of England; but, with this fear re- 
moved forever, they will never consent 
to surrender any part of the independ- 
ence in which they take so passionate 
a pride. Unlike the Samoans, they 
have grown up in the habit of obedi- 
ence to a stable central Government, 
and have paid annually a capitation 
tax nine times greater than that which 
the Samoans refused to pay last year. 
Every man and woman in the group 
“an read and write. They have law- 
courts and police, that meet the needs 
of the people, and of the foreigners 
who live among them, and although, as 
at the present moment (if my cor- 
respondent, the Minister of Police, is 
not telling more than the truth), the 
civil servants have sometimes to wait 
for their salaries, the native treasury is 
solvent, and there is no public debt. If 
taking away from the Germans a har- 
bor that never theirs entails 
breaking faith with this interesting 
people, our reputation for straight- 
dealing in the Pactfic will suffer a se- 
Rather than “take away 


was 


vere blow.' 


1The writer will feel the injustice the more 
keenly since it was he who in 1890 was charged 
with a mission to assure the Tongan Government, 
in the most positive terms, that their independ- 
ence would never be taken away by England 
without their free consent. 
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the harbor” under such conditions, I 
prefer to think that we have in fact 
surrendered Samoa without any tangi- 
ble compensation in Tonga beyond the 
extinction of a shadowy claim that Ger- 
many revived this year only as a lever 
to set the Samoa Agreement in motion. 

The other German concessions were 
not thought worthy of a place in word 
Salisbury’s speech. Choiseul and 
Ysabel, in the Solomon Group, are 
mountainous and heavily-timbered is- 
lands, too sparsely populated to support 
a native trade, and too fever-haunted 
to attract European settlers. The 
surrender of theGerman extra-territori- 
al rights in Zanzibar is only to take 
effect when the others Powers re- 
nounce theirs. There remains the Gold 
Coast Hinterland, avd here, in so far 
as an end is put to a perpetual cause of 
friction, there is something to the cred- 
it side of the account. Setting aside 
this part of the bargain, the Samoa 
Agreement may be tersely put thus: 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


The Venture of Faith. 


In exchange for a free hand in 
Samoa, the Germans have given us 
what was never theirs to give, and we 
are bound in honor not to take. But, 
if we grant that nations are justified 
in exchanging material advantages in 
one hemisphere for moral advantages 
in another, there is a secret page in the 
ledger where the values cannot be ex- 
pressed in figures. We have affairs on 
our hands in a part of the world re- 
mote from the Pacific wherein the 
goodwill of Germany, paia for by two 
insignificant islands and £35,000 worth 
of trade, may well be cheap at the 
price. It is not always well to call 
things by their right names, and those 
who look ruefully at the list of Ger- 
man concessions on paper may take 
comfort in applying to the bargain the 
ponderous platitude of the “Times” in 
a sense never intended by the writer: 
“It is the characteristic of honest ex- 
change that it is good for both parties, 
and that both profit by it.’’ 
Basil Thomson. 





THE VENTURE OF FAITH. 


A philosophical writer, far less known 
in England than he deserves to be, 
Professor Royce of Harvard Univer- 
sity, devotes a chapter in his most in- 
teresting work on ‘The Religious As- 
pect of Philosophy” to the “World of 
Postulates.” He there points out, with 
great force and clearness, how much 
which we regard and treat as demon- 
strated fact is, in reality, postulated; 
that not religion only, nor science only, 
but our ordinary daily life is based on 
certain large assumptions which we 
make because it is worth our ‘while so 
to do. 


“It is not,” he says, “that postulates 
occur here and there in our thoughts, 


but that, without postulates, both prac- 
tical life and the commonest results of 
theory, from the simplest impressions 
to the most valuable beliefs, would be 
for most, if not all of us, utterly impos- 
sible; this it is which makes active 
faith so prominent a subject for philo- 
sophical consideration. An imperfect 
reflection makes that appear as blind 
faith which ought to appear as postu- 
late. Instead of saying that he takes 
all these things on risk, and because 
they are worth the risk, the natural 
man is persuaded by such imperfect re- 
flection to say that he trusts very ar- 
dently that he is running no risk at all. 
Or again, the natural man is moved to 
fear any examination into the bases of 
his thought, because he does not wish 
to discover that there is any risk there. 





The Venture of Faith. 


And so we live dishonestly with our 
thoughts. Where there is a deeper 
basis that involves more than mere 
risk, let us find it if we can. But 
where we have nothing better than ac- 
tive faith, let us discover the fact, and 
see clearly just why it is worth while 
to act in this way. 

“To speak more particularly of the 
postulates of developed science. The 
ancient discussions about the basis of 
physical knowledge of all sorts have 
had at least this outcome, that it is use- 
less to pretend to make science of any 
sort do without assumptions, and 
equally useless to undertake the dem- 
onstration of these assumptions by ex- 
perience alone. No one has ever suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing such a thing, 
and the only difference among thinkers 
about these assumptions is that some 
think it worth while to seek a trans- 
cendental basis for them all, while 
others insist that a transcendental 
basis is as impossible as a purely exper- 
imental basis is inadequate, and that 
in consequence we can only use the 
form of threat, and say: Unless you 
make these assumptions the spirit of 
science is not in you.’ 


Developed religion has also its postu- 
fates, and it may equally be said that 
unless we can make them, the spirit of 
religion is notin us. Before proceeding 
to their consideration, however, a word 
must be spoken of that deeper basis 
referred to in the quotation just made. 
Does such a basis exist? Though the 
greater number of us must be content 
with postulates, is there, for those who 
give themselves up to the quest, any 
means of verifying the postulates, 
whether those underlying science or re- 
ligion? This is the fundamental ques- 
tion of philosophy, and it has received 
very contradictory answers. Many de- 
clare verification impossible, and that 
‘we must be courageous and determined 
enough to live out our lives, and think 
out our thoughts, supported by “active 
faith” alone. Others have believed in 
and attempted verification, with what 


1 Religious Aspect of Philosophy, pp. 324, 325. 
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success deeper and wider students 
than the writer must decide. Profound 
and helpful suggestions on this subject 
are, however, to be found in the work 
already referred to, Royce’s “Religious 
Aspect of Philosophy,” and in another 
by the same author, “The Spirit of 
Modern Philosophy.” The present pa- 
per, however, is concerned with the 
postulates themselves, not ‘with their 
verification. 

The great special postulates of 
science are for the satisfaction of the 
intellect. The great special postulates of 
religion (and we shall refer to both 
sets more particularly before long) are 
for the satisfaction of what Scripture 
ealls the “heart;” and it is mere cant, 
and very mischievious cant, to say that 
either heart or intellect has more right 
to satisfaction than the other. Both 
equally enter into the constitution of 
man, and their rights are equal. That 
being so, we should perhaps expect to 
find what, in fact, we do find—that 
their special postulates have a funda- 
mental trait in common. Both alike 
imply the existence of external reality. 
To any reader, even slightly versed in 
philosophy, it would be superfluous to 
insist on the fact that external reality 
is not a direct datum of consciousness. 
It is a commonplace, that we can only 
directly experience our own subjective 
states. These lead us to infer some- 
thing, outside ourselves, to which they 
are due; and they may be broadly di- 
vided into two classes: (1) Those which 
are sense-impressions, and which lead 
to the universal, yet individual, belief 
in an external, sensuous world; (2) 
those which Lotze calls “emotions of 
the mind, attitudes of longing, of devo- 
tion, or enthusiasm,” ‘which lead to an 
equally universal and individual belief 
in an external super-sensuous world. 
Since these beliefs are due to the “‘com- 
bining and comparing power of reason” 
working on impressions, in the one 
case physical, in the other metaphysi- 
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cal, it is obvious that in both cases the 
kind of world believed in must, in its 
details, largely depend on culture, age, 
environment, and personal capacity. 
Certain broad features are, of course, 
unalterable. Thus the sensuous world 
is conceived by all men as subject to 
the limitations of space and time, the 
super-sensuous world as independent 
of suck limitations. 

Leaving this common postulate of 
external reality, let us turn to those 
which are special. The most funda- 
mental, in the case of science, is the 
uniformity of nature, despite all appear- 
ances to the contrary. The most funda- 
mental in the case of religion is that 
universal goodness lies at the heart of 
things, also despite all appearances to 
the contrary. We will take the postu- 
late of the uniformity of nature first. 
It expresses our demand, it might be 
added our determination, that the ex- 
ternal reality, as science knows it, 
shall answer to our highest intellectual 
need—viz., that for simplicity and ab- 
solute unity of conception. “But, for 
this very reason,” as Royce points out, 


“science postulates that this perfect 
order must be already realized in the 
world. It is not merely that this order 
is the practically unattainable but still 
necessary ideal for our reason; but we 
must postulate that it is already 
present in things far off as our thought 
is from it. This postulate gives life to 
our scientific thought. Without it our 
search for an order, that need not exist, 
is meaningless play.”*—“W aether or no 
there be any deeper basis for this pos- 
tulate [deeper, that is, than our intel- 
lectual need], it is sure that science 
makes the postulate and does not give 
any deeper basis for it. For natural 
science, it is a faith.’* 


There is no need to point out how 
strong, in every worthy student of 
science, this faith is. It is held with a 
passionate devotion ‘which shows that, 
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even here, the “heart” is not altogether 
silent. 

With just such a devotion, yet even 
stronger and more intense, does the 
religious man hold to the fundamental 
postulate of religion. It expresses his 
demand and his determination that 
the external reality, as religion knows 
it, shall satisfy his highest moral need 
—viz.: the external, universal suprem- 
acy of righteousness. And just as 
science postulates that the perfect 
order is now realized, though we can 
but very partially perceive it, so re- 
ligion postulates that the highest ideal 
of righteousness is now universally 
supreme, though to us that supremacy 
may seem more than doubtful. 

It is this fundamental postulate of 
religion which is primarily referred to 
as the venture of faith. It is a venture; 
because, though the postulate of a su- 
preme and eternal righteousness may 
well be capable of verification, it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether by us, 
as we are, under our actual conditions, 
with our present limitations, the meth- 
od of such verification is discoverable. 
In other words, it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether the problem of evil admits 
of earthly solution. And if it does not, 
we must accept the eternal supremacy 
of righteousness as a _ postulate, or 
leave religion alone altogether. 

This conclusion has a somewhat de- 
pressing and disheartening sound. That 
our religion should rest upon a postu- 
late, and not upon a demonstrated cer- 
tainty, is scarcely what we would 
choose. Yet it is certainly no novelty, 
in the religious sphere of experience, 
that we walk by faith, not by sight. 
Demonstrated certainty is sight, and, 
when it is attained, the need of faith 
exists no more. So long as it does exist 
doubt must always be possible. It does 
not, therefore, follow that, in the long 
run, doubt will be justified. 

Let us examine the matter from a 


3 Ibid. p. 329. 
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somewhat different point of view. 
Though we cannot verify the postu- 
lates, we may find that our experience 
ratifies them. 

No one will deny that this is so in 
the case of science. We have said that 
its fundamental postulate is the uni- 
formity of nature; but it would be al- 
most truer to say that it is the intelligi- 
bility of nature, for it is our determina- 
tion that nature is, and shall be, in- 
telligible, which makes us cling so 
persistently, and despite so much appar- 
ent contradiction, to the postulate of 
uniformity. By this means nature 
does become intelligible, does lend it- 
self to our interpretation, is brought in- 
to conformity with our intellectual de- 
mands, is increasingly subjected to our 
will, and made to subserve our practi- 
cal requirements. Our faith, therefore, 
is justified. But consider what would 
have happened if students had waited 
to experiment, to investigate, to classi- 
fy, to theorize, until they had proved 
the uniformity of nature. Where would 
have been the marvellous discoveries, 
appliances, generalizations on which 
we moderns so greatly pride ourselves? 
By refusing the preliminary act of 
faith our whole experience would have 
been altered, for we could have ac- 
quired no working knowledge of an or- 
der in whose existence we did not be- 
lieve. 

If this is true in the case of science, 
it is equally true in the case of religion. 
Here also the postulate has been justi- 
fied by the results which have followed 
upon its use. Those who have done 
most towards bringing mankind to an 
appreciation of the beauty and 
strength of righteousness, and who 
have substagtially contributed _ to- 
wards the partial realization of the 
moral ideal in the age and society in 
which they have lived, are those whose 
faith in, and devotion to, it have been 
undaunted and thorough. Neither in 
the one case nor the other have these 
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patient and single-hearted seekers after 
the ideal anticipated its perfect fulfil- 
ment. Their hope and their expecta- 
tion have been of an ever-increasing ap- 
proximation, for every fresh advance, 
whether theoretical or practical, opens 
up new regions to conquer, and dis- 
closes new heights to scale. Through 
disillusions, the 
abandonment of false conclusions and 
worn-out theories, progress has been 
made, and the watchword of science, 
and of religion alike, has been that 
saying of the fervent-hearted apostle: 
“Forgetting those things which are be- 
hind, and stretching forward to those 
things which are before, I press on 
towards the goal.” 

It is of the first importance to bear 
in mind that the working knowledge 
or practical power that they give is 
the true justification of the postulates, 
and not the fact that we make them in 
order to satisfy our intellectual and 
spiritual needs. That we do make them 
for this reason is undoubted; but they 
are not thereby justified. If they were, 
it would be difficult to show why any 
individual might not make any as- 
sumption which happened to suit his 
personal idiosyncrasies. The test of 
validity, in the postulates, is not that 
they satisfy either individuals, classes, 
or mankind, but that by their means 
experience is organized, and fresh de- 
partures in practical and theoretical 
knowledge rendered possible. It is, 
however, but a small number, both in 
science and religion, who have such a 
firm grasp on what they believe that 
they are able to advance working 
knowledge of it. We are very proud of 
our Western science, and of its splen- 
did achievements. We say the whole 
world benefits by them, but how pas- 
sive is the acceptance of these benefits 
by all but a few, and how utterly 
ignorant the mass, even of civilized 
mankind, is as to their true import, and 
the faith to which they are due. Even 
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in England the majority of the popula- 
tion does not accept the fundamental 
scientific postulate, does not believe in 
the uniformity of nature, and is alto- 
gether unconscious of the immensity of 
its intellectual sin. It is by the genius 
and insight of the few believers that 
the many non-believers (they are noth- 
ing so active as unbelievers) have 
profited. They acquiesce in the general 
result, without in the least caring to 
‘what it is due. 

The parallel is exact in the case of 
religion. The convinced and ardent 
believers, in the present supremacy of 
righteousness are few in comparison 
with the many who doubt, and the 
many more who do not care. The men 
of that strong faith which results from 
the insight of spiritual genius have 
upheld and raised, from age to age, the 
beauty of the moral ideal, and the in- 
cumbency on all to strive for its real- 
ization, and the rank and file have 
profited. To what a vast extent they 
hardly know. They also acquiesce in 
the general result so far as it suits 
them, often complaining loudly that it 
should be no better, but, for the most 
part, without a suspicion that their 
own supineness and lack of initiative 
are to blame. 

It would be interesting to continue 
the parallel hitherto followed between 
science and religion, and, taking the 
fundamental postulate of each in turn, 
see to what exactly we commit our- 
selves in making it. But, to do this 
in both cases would hardly be possible 
within the limits of a single short pa- 
per. The further step must, therefore, 
be taken in the case of religion alone. 

The postulate of supreme and eternal 
righteousness excludes the conception 
of an entirely impersonal universe, 
where the only relations are between 
things, and can be expressed in terms 
of so-called natural laws. Such a uni- 
verse has no place for righteousness, 
supreme or subordinate. It is neither 
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moral nor immoral, but non-moral just 
as is organic nature, considered simply 
as such, and not in connection either 
with sentient or self-conscious beings. 
These latter are indispensable in a 
moral universe, and if it is to be indeed 
a cosmos, and not a chaos, where each 
individual asserts his own independent 
ideal, then there is needed a moral 
standard, one by which all other stand- 
ards are to be tested, and all moral 
judgments themselves appraised. Such 
a standard must be personal, or it is 
no criterion for personal beings; and 
supreme, or it is of no value to them. 
To postulate that infinite goodness is 
at the heart of things is, therefore, to 
postulate God. We are not, on that 
account, bound over to the declaration 
that the existence of the divine person- 
ality is given in no other way than as 
an implication of the postulate of su- 
preme and eternal righteousness. There 
are many of us who think that it is an 
inevitable inference from certain de- 
liverances of our consciousness, just 
as the broad traits of the physicial 
world are an _ inevitable inference 
from certain other deliverances of 
our consciousness, and _ that the 
reason why the same unquestioning 
certitude is not now generally at- 
tained in the former as in the latter 
case, is because of the less complete 
development of the spiritual capacities. 
Such thinkers hold, with Dr. Martin- 
eau, that the sense of authority con- 
veyed by the dicta of our moral con- 
sciousness can be _ satisfactorily ac- 
counted for in only one way—viz.: that 
they are what they appear to be—per- 
sonal obligations to a personal being. 
But to those who either are not vis- 
ited, or but ‘faintly visited, by such im- 
pressions, any reasoning based upon 
them has no weight. In this essay, 
therefore, a different line of thought 
has been chosen, and for this further 
reason. It is undeniable that the mind 
may be deliberately closed to spiritual 
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impressions just as the eyes may be 
deliberately closed to the outer world, 
because there is a presupposition that 
such impressions must be deceptive. if 
it can be shown that, in the funda- 
mental religious postulate which, 
though not verified a priori, is yet justi- 
fied a posteriori by the working knowl- 
edge which it gives, the existence of a 
divine personality is directly involved, 
perhaps some of the preliminary diffi- 
culties to the experimental test, which 
ean alone individually convince, may 
be removed. 

Put in other words, the suggestion is 
that those who are uncertain what 
mental attitude to take towards this 
supreme question, and who yet feel 
that it is supreme, should adopt the 
divine personality as a working hy- 
pothesis and put it to the crucial test 
of experiment. 

A fair-minded survey of history is 
the best justification of the attempt 
here suggested. However we may ac- 
count for the fact, there is no doubt 
that character, more than intellect, 
more even than genius, has been the 
controlling force in the checquered ca- 
reer of our race. To recognize this, 
however, is to recognize the ascend- 
ancy of the moral over all other charac- 
teristics of mankind, and such an as- 
cendancy is hardly compatible with a 
non-moral constitution of the universe, 
unless we regard man as an abnormal 
and unimportant excrescence on the 
cosmic order, towards the understand- 
ing of which a study of human nature 
ean give no help. <A moral constitu- 
tion implies, however, as we have 
seen a supreme moral personality. 

Granting that we recognize this im- 
plication, and are willing to bring the 
hypothesis of the Divine Personality 
to the test of experiment, how is it to 
be done? Surely—and here is the 
second great venture of faith—by an 
attempt at personal communion. It can 
matter little in what way the attempt 
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is made, so long as it is to our own 
souls the most simple, the most direct, 
the most satisfying, and the most sin- 
gle-hearted. But it is to be feared that 
such an experiment as this is seldom 
made with anything like the patience, 
the determination, the honesty of pur- 
pose with which a scientific test is 
carried out. It may be acknowledged 
at once that the difficulty is unquestion- 
ably greater. The “personal equation” 
has to be allowed for in the most rigor- 
ous scientific investigations. But the 
personal equation enters far more pene- 
tratingly into such a matter as we here 
have under consideration. It is right 
to remember this for our caution. At 
the same time, it is right to remember 
for our encouragement that there is 
here a possibility of the error due to 
the personal equation being eliminated 
in a way to which physical experiments 
do not lend themselves. The latter are 
conducted on things and relations be- 
tween things. We have no help save 
in ourselves, our own devotion to truth, 
tenacity of purpose, scientific insight. 
The case under consideration is very 
different. By hypothesis we are put- 
ting to the test a personal relationship. 
If the hypothesis be true, ourpshelp is 
not only in ourselves, it is also in God 
—personality involves the possibility, 
nay, the probability, of self-revelation. 

By this term reference is not intended 
to what is so often called “traditional 
religion.”” Though a theist and a Chris- 
tian, it has often been the writer’s pur- 
pose and endeavor to make no allusion 
to any form of historical creed. By 
self-revelation in the present essay is 
meant a direct communication from the 
Divine Spirit to our spirit, of whose 
reality and significance we cannot 
stand in doubt, though it conveys no 
details more precise than that God is, 
knows, understands. Not that the self- 
revelation of God to individuals would 
be sufficient, even if it were made to 
all individuals, without exception. The 
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solidarity of mankind demands a racial 
as well as an individual response to 
spiritual needs. But, whatever re- 
searches, historical or philosophical, 
may be undertaken (and both are re- 
quired) in order to determine this point, 
the fact remains that individual certi- 
tude—and, after all, this is what, in 
religious matters, we chiefly crave— 
ean only be attained by direct individ- 
ual experiment, made in purity of pur- 
pose and in singleness of heart. So 
many of us are actuated in the search 
after God by partial and selfish mo- 
tives—the desire to be relieved of some 
mental burden, to be assured of im- 
mortality for ourselves or our beloved, 
to be at peace, to be free from the 
weary round of uncertainty and self- 
questioning. These motives are all 
most natural, most human. We cannot 
doubt that if God is, He recognizes and 
responds to them, but they are not the 
ery that, as it were, compels a revela- 
tion of the High and Holy One, the 
ery which rises out of unsounded 
depths of our nature and which a re- 
sponse to the slighter demands of that 
nature would leave as unsatisfied as 
ever. That great cry finds its most 
fitting expression in words which have 
been familiar to us from infancy, but 
into whose full meaning the experience 
of a lifetime is not sufficient to enter: 
“My soul is athirst for God, for the 
living God; when shall I come to appear 
before the presence of God?” 

And when that thirst is appeased, as 
even in these earthly conditions it to 
some extent may be, is the need for 
faith gone? Can we then walk by 
sight? Unquestionably no. The world 
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within and the world without are full 
of problems. The assurance—clouded 
by our own folly, infirmity, and wilful- 
ness, as it may too easily be—of the 
Divine Presence in both alike does not 
suffice to solve them to us, though it 
does suffice tor the heart-strengthening 
conviction that their solution exists in 
that infinite comprehension which is 
alone adequate to embrace all the con- 
ditions of the universe. We have need 
of patience, endurance, courage—cour- 
age to believe that though we _ see 
through a glass darkly, there is a vision 
face to ‘face, and though we know but 
in part, there is a knowledge without 
flaw and without intermission. 

It cannot be expected that this en- 
deavor to set forth the wisdom of mak- 
ing the venture of faith will appeal to 
all readers. Apart from imperfection 
of treatment, there must always be a 
division more or less sharply defined 
between those to whom the sceptical 
attitude of mind is the natural and the 
prevailing one, and those to whom a 
critical analysis of the foundations of 
faith is distasteful and censurable. To 
both these classes of minds a deep debt 
is owing. We need equally to be re- 
minded of the duty to doubt and the 
right to believe. If this paper contains 
anything which may help to convince 
even one among those who, in their en- 
thusiasm for the first are in danger of 
losing sight of the second, that there is 
a deep-seated reasonableness in that 
venture of faith which has been made 
by so many of the noblest hearts and 
keenest intellects among men, its ob- 
ject will have been abundantly ful- 
filled. 

Emma Marie Caillard. 
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In the weeks that elapsed till the re- 
ply came from Australia Joshua 
gained, if not elasticity, at least the 
ordinary measure of conicnt that had 
used to mark him. Miss Latour’s 
image was becoming blurred and in- 
distinct. Maria Tebbs occupied the 
foreground. 

When the reply to his proposal came 
in the old-fashioned, sloping Italian 
handwriting that used to be considered 
fashionable in our mothers’ day, the 
solitary merchant had no misgivings. 
Maria had accepted him. Maria was 
coming home to him to make his house 
a home in something more than mere 
He was glad he had taken the 
decisive step. He saw only matter for 
congratulation in the result. Her ap- 
preciation was all the more acceptable 
to him, coming on the top of the depre- 
ciation he believed he had _ suffered 
from another quarter. 

When he knew that she had actually 
set sail, he wrote to her at each port. 
He iold her to expect a bald-headed, 
middle-aged man, and not the Joshua 
Grenfell, the stripling of twenty-five 
years ago, whom she remembered; but 
he wrote the injunction light-heartedly, 
half-playfully, almost glad to think 
that with her, too, time had not stood 
still. His age could not make him 
ridiculous in her eyes. Then he would 
have her sympathetic companionship. 
Maturity and maturity—after all, they 
were best matched. 

As it neared the advertised date of 
the Mandalay’s arrival he informed the 
servants of his approaching marriage. 
There was no one else whom it con- 
cerned, and they prepared the already 
fully-prepared house in De Vere Gar- 
dens. In a clumsy, masculine fasb- 
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ion, he introduced articles of furniture 
associated in his mind with feminine 
requirements. He grudged nothing. 
He liked to think that it was in his 
power to brighten and beautify and 
touch with light a life that had been 
till now mostly gray and colorless. 

When the morning of Maria’s arrival 
came he went down to the Docks to 
meet her. It had occurred to him that 
he might, in the circumstances, appeal 
for Mrs. Brentwood’s services, but later 
he put that notion aside. Not that he 
was conscious of anything that should 
make him reserved with Bill or his 
wife on the subject of his marriage, 
but simply any question of chaperon- 
age between people who have reached 
the fifties seemed out of place to his 
mind. The best plan for Maria would be 
for her to go to an hotel, even if she had 
friends willing to receive her, and they 
could be married in the course of the 
next few days. 

Joshua dressed himself a shade more 
earefully than usual on the morning 
of the eventful day. He was not great- 
ly concerned about his looks. Maria 
would see him older, of course, but 
Maria would understand. He need not 
be on the rack to keep up false appear- 
ances, as he would probably have had 
to be with Miss Latour. He bought 
a scarlet button-hole on his way past 
the florist’s and fastened it in his coat. 
He had some time to wait at the Docks, 
and when the Mandalay hove in sight 
and steamed into harbor, his heart beat 
several degrees quicker than its wont. 
Then his thoughts went to Maria, and 
a sort of protective tenderness mingled 
with them. He forgot she was a mid- 
dle-aged woman—he never had realized 
it—a woman who had had her front to 
the hard side of life for twenty-five 
years, and suffered some battering 
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thereby, and he remembered only her 
lonely, unprotected condition, and what 
she had braved to come to him. As 
the vessel came nearer he strained his 
eyes eagerly. She would be older, but 
there would be the same striking car- 
riage that had distinguished the Maria 
of his youth. He did not believe he 
would have any difficulty in recogniz- 
ing her. He boarded the ship along 
with the other people. The bustle and 
hubbub were confusing. The first per- 
son he met was a heavily laden female, 
weighed down beneath a load of wraps 
and a parrot’s cage. She was scanning 
the pier arrivals with a vexed, disap- 
pointed expression of face. Joshua 
wandered in and out of the various 
groups, but there seemed to be no one 
unattached—no one, at least, who could 
be Maria Tebbs. He got hold of a 
steward at last, and the man undertook 
to find Miss Tebbs. He wriggled out 
and in among the groups in a manner 
that suggested the tortuous windings 
of a snake, Joshua keeping up with 
him as best he could. 

“Miss Tebbs,” he said, at last, touch- 
ing a lady on the shoulder, “this gentle- 
man wishes to speak to you. This is 
the lady, sir;” and having performed 
the hasty introduction he departed to 
attend to other business. 

The lady addressed turned with a 
quick jerk and faced Joshua. It was 
the owner of the circular waterproof 
and parrot and bundle of wraps. The 
merchant stared at her and then stam- 
mered something about a “mistake,” 
and lifted his hat prior to turning 
away. But she stopped him with a 
light of slowly-dawning comprehension 
in her small, bead-like eyes. 

“Joshua,” she said, laying down the 
wraps to set one hand free, and to offer 
it to him. “Can it be Joshua Gren- 
fell?” 

“IT am Joshua Grenfell,” he said, his 
voice to his own ears sounding strange 
and overstrained, while his gray eyes 
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searched, searched the unfamiliar fea- 
tures opposite him with an effort of 
memory that was almost painful. “And 
—and you?” 

“I am Maria Tebbs,” she said; and 
there was a little quiver in her voice. 

Joshua staggered for a minute, like 
a ship encountering a heavy sea, and 
then he pulled himself together again. 

“It was good of you to come,” he said, 
in a voice that sounded feeble, and 
quavered in spite of his best efforts at 
self-control. 

“Not at all,” she said. Then she 
picked up the wraps, and he said, as if 
glad to handle common, everyday top- 
ics again: 

“What about your luggage?’ 

She went down to her cabin on pre- 
tence of getting something she had for- 
gotten. She sat down on the edge of 
her berth, and she kept saying to her- 
self, “What an old, old man he is! 
And so that is really Joshua—and he 
used to be so handsome!” Then she 
sighed and shed a few tears behind her 
gossamer veil. It was a wide one, and 
she lifted it and removed the traces 
before she went upstairs again. 

Men do not find relief in tears. When 
they were in the jogging four-wheeler, 
and Maria’s boxes atop of them, they 
made conversation in short, spasmodic 
sentences. The parrot occupied the 
front seat, and from time to time threw 
in a contribution to the general fund. 
The woman was the more self-pos- 
sessed of the two. Joshua did not look 
at her much. The first impression was 
too vividly imprinted en his brain to 
require fresh corroboration. Maria— 
the dashing Maria, with the striking 
figure and chestnut coils—an old wom- 
an, with hatchetty features and nut- 
eracker chin, a prim, angular old maid. 
This was the plain English of it. She 
was to the other Maria of his youth 
and recollections as a dried-up mummy 
is to warm, breathing flesh and blood. 
He was not conscious to the full of the 
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shock he had received till the drive 
was over, and his companion safely de- 
posited at her hotel, and he himself on 
his way to his solitary house. He 
asked himself then what he had done, 
and with no idea of going back from 
the obligation he had incurred. 

He sat down to dinner mechanically, 
as we perform the habits of a lifetime. 
He even made a pretence of eating, and 
only Thomas discovered the deception. 
By-and-by the dessert was put on the 
table, the decanters deposited in front 
of him, and then the solitude he had 
been too proud to demand before was 
granted him. 

He was not impulsive. The blood of 
youth, however hot it may have flowed 
once, has had time to cool in our veins 
when Joshua’s age is reached. He did 
not get up and pace the floor agitated- 
ly, as a younger, more passionate man 
might have done. He only sat and 
stared silently at the decanters in front 
of him, and cracked walnuts absently. 
He was not conscious of either variety 
of shape or color in the objects about 
him. The rosy-hued port, the white 
table-cover, the shaded centre-lamp—in 
all these he only saw Maria. He sat 
so for a long time, not conscious of any 
connected thought. The feelings are 
said to be less sensitive after first 
youth, but there is at the same time a 
eruel concentration about a blow which 
strikes one in later years that I doubt 
if there exists even in the keener edge 
of youth’s sorrows; and Joshua was 
experiencing it. The iron had, indeed, 
entered into his soul. 

After he had sat so for some time he 
said aloud, “Esther, Esther, Esther!” 
The dissyllable came easily to his lips, 
easier than any other name; and he 
found himself forgetting that she had 
ever laughed at him—forgetting that 
her youth was incompatible with his 
riper years—remembering only her 
bright, vivacious manner and _ her 
sweet young face, all her little ways 
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that had wound themselves uncon- 
sciously round his heart—the central 
place she had held in that picture that 
till lately had been rarely out of his 
thoughts; and he had thought to put 
Maria in her place! 

“Esther, Esther!” he said again. By- 
and-by Thomas brought his coffee and 
stirred the fire with gentle suggestion, 
but he did not move. Later he lifted 
the cup mechanically to his lips, and 
was reminded by the tepidity of its 
contents, for the first time, that he was 
cold. He altered his seat to one nearer 
the fire, but he did not alter his train 
of thought. How was he to marry 
Maria? It seemed to him that it was 
only since morning that he had realized 
what Esther had been to him. What 
a fool he had been! what a blind idiot 
to send for a woman he had not seen for 
twenty-five years! In the light of later 
events it seemed to him as if he had 
been overtaken with temporary aber- 
ration of the intellect. The idea of 
looking at the old photo and comparing 
it with Maria as she now was did occur 
to him, but he put it away from him 
with a mental gesture of disgust. And 
now she was at her hotel; he saw her 
again in his mind’s eye—her thin, 
plank-like, attenuated form, those gray 
corkscrew curls framing the withered 
face, the acidulated lips, the sharp 
nose—and he had brought her all those 
thousands of miles, and in a few days 
she would expect him to marry her! 
The thought haunted him far into the 
night, and became a veritable night- 
mare when at last he went to bed. 

He had told the Brentwods of his in- 
tended marriage some days previous to 
Maria’s coming. He had called at 
Cleveland Square, and had told Mrs. 
Brentwood his news. 

“I am going to be married,” he had 
said, turning his hat round between his 
fingers in an embarrassed manner. He 
was not embarrassed from any thought 
in the background of Esther Latour, as 
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Mary fhought he was. He was under 
the impression that any intentions he 
had had with regard to her had been 
safely locked within his own breast. 
He had had no opportunity of gauging 
the extent of woman’s intuitive percep- 
tions. No, it was entirely the thought 
of Maria, and Maria’s arrival on the 
mission on which she was coming, that 
embarrassed him. 

“I am very glad to hear it,” Mary re- 
turned, cordially; and a sudden gleam 
sprang to her eyes. Who but Esther 
could be the chosen one? He had gone 
to Britton Vicarage, and now Esther 
had commissioned him to break the 
news to her in person. 

“It—it is to a friend of my youth. 
She is coming from Australia,” he had 
gone on, dispelling her conclusion al- 
most as soon as formed. He still 
stroked his hat nervously. “She is 
coming—soon—the Mandalay is adver- 
tised to arrive on Tuesday. I wondered 
if you would be so kind as to call at 
her hotel. She is going to stay at an 
hotel for a few days—the hotel Wind- 
sor, I think.” 

Mrs. Brentwood gasped a little. 

When she had recovered herself she 
tried to be cordial. 

“Of course,” she said, doing what she 
could to speak heartily. “I shall call 
upon her on Wednesday. Has she no 
relatives in England?” 

“T am not sure,” he said, constrained- 
ly, rising to go. 

“Of course I shall go,” she reiterated, 
afraid she had appeared cold, and mak- 
ing an effort to throw more warmth 
into her tone, and Joshua had left her, 
considerably relieved. 

He called at the Hotel Windsor on 
the morning after Miss Tebb’s arrival. 
She was not up, he was told; she had 
not recovered from the fatigues of the 
previous day. He had expected as 
much. He went on to the city after 
that, and transacted a little business. 
The calendar chronicled the day of the 
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week to be Wednesday. So much he 
noticed incidentally when he was dat- 
ing a letter, and then, by a natural 
train of association, he remembered 
that it was Mrs. Brentwood’s day at 
home. And then he had an inspiration. 
He would go to her. She had promised 
to call upon Maria—by this time she 
would have seen her—and she was a 
woman, and perhaps, even without 
words from him, she would  under- 
stand. 

The relief of the thought was so se- 
ductive as to make him doubt whether 
it would be a legitimate course of ac- 
tion. He struggled feebly with this 
feeling, and then he caught up his hat 
and took a hansom to Cleveland Square. 
He was lucky enough to find Mrs. 
Brentwood alone. He went in rather 
slowly and drearily, and Mrs. Brent- 
wood (few things escaped that little 
woman’s sharpened eyesight) noticed 
it. It was easily seen there was noth- 
ing of the elation of the joyful bride- 
groom about him. 

He did not speak just at once, but 
she glided with easy tact from ordinary 
conversation to the topic uppermost in 
the thoughts of both. 

“I called upon Miss Tebbs this morn- 
ing,” she said, acutely conscious of her 
companion’s state of mind. 

“You have seen her?” he asked, and 
he sat more erect and loked at her eag- 
erly. 

“She looked tired,” Mary answered, 
quietly; “nothing so fatiguing as a sea- 
voyage.” (“Tired and cross,” she add- 
ed to herself, “and a dried-up old maid, 
if ever there was one.”) She wanted 
very much to ask him if he had taken 
leave of his senses when he had invited 
her to come all those thousands of 
miles from Melbourne, but instead she 
was silent, waiting. 

“Yes,” he returned, absently; and 
then he looked at her, and there had 
always been a certain amount of telep- 
athy, mutual understanding, call it 
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what you will, between them. He had 
not meant to be so precipitate—nothing 
had been further from his thoughts 
when he came in than to confess the 
simple truth—and he was not ordina- 
rily impulsive. It was that something 
in her face that threw him off his 
guard. 

“Mrs. Brentwood,” he said, “I am a 
brute to say it, but—but, it has been 
all—all ” He paused, tardily. 

“Yes,” she said, nodding her head, 
and supplying the word quite calmly; 
“a mistake.” 

Even Mrs. Brentwood—brave little 
woman that she was—quailed some- 
what before Joshua’s look and words. 
“Mistake” is a big word when used in 
connection with the greatest issues of 
a man’s life, and his tone had carried 
with it considerable conviction, and to 
add to that the testimony of her own 
senses was not wanting. She had seen 
Maria for herself. After an expressive 
pause she looked at him seriously, and 
said, quietly, “It must be rectified.” 

“Impossible!” was what he said, 
abruptly, almost shortly, so taken 
aback was he by her words, and then 
he reiterated the word in an undertone, 
half to himself, “Impossible!” 

“Not impossible at all,” she said, de- 
cisively; “if I were a man, and in your 
circumstances, I should not recognize 
such a word.” 

“I recognize it because I am a man,” 
said Joshua, with a little, bitter laugh; 
and he rose up and leaned his elbow 
on the mantel-piece and looked at her. 
He was excited by her words. He did 
not wish to give them a place in his 
mind; but, nevertheless, he was excited 
by them. “I have been a fool,” he 
said. 

She did not contradict him. To speak 
truth, she had been exceedingly pro- 
voked with him ever since her morning 
visit to Miss Tebbs. It was only that 
appealing look in his gray eyes that 
had softened her to him at last. 
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He went on, not sparing himself: 

“I have brought her these thousands 
of miles to marry me, on the strength 
of a_ recollection—a_ recollection of 
twenty-five years old—and now—now 
I find I have made a mistake, and hon- 
or obliges me—and——” He stopped 
short. She interrupted him with an 
impatient gesture. 

“There is a great deal talked about 
honor and obligation and so forth,”’ she 
said, looking at Joshua; “but, for my 
part, I know nothing so insane as for 
a man to marry a woman so utterly un- 
suited to him as Miss Tebbs is to you. 
In my opinion the eleventh hour is not 
too late to draw back.” 

“Impossible!” Joshua said again, and 
he wondered vaguely how Mrs. Brent- 
wood had discovered in the space of 
a morning call the fact of his and 
Maria’s mutual unsuitability. Mrs. 
Brentwood noticed the tone of his re- 
monstrance was feebler. 

“You are doing an injustice to her, 
too,” continued the little woman, fol- 
lowing up her advantage. “I consider 
you do not fulfil a husband’s obliga- 
tions if you do not give your wife un- 
divided devotion.” 

A vision of Maria, with her withered 
cheek, her faded, blue eyes and attenu- 
ated figure, rose before him at her 
words. His vein of humor was not 
strong, or it might have been touched 
at the thought of “undivided devotion” 
in connection with Miss Tebbs; but it 
never had been strong, and besides the 
situation was too grave to be humor- 
ous. Almost insensibly he was allow- 
ing Mrs. Brentwood to influence him at 
last. 

“Not fair to her?” he repeated; and 
then helplessly, “What would you have 
me do? Nothing but a hound ora 
sneak would draw back now.” She 
had been working up to this. It was 
what she wished. She _ knited her 
brows seriously. 

“You must follow my directions,” she 
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went on, with a pretty air of dictation. 
He did not reply. 

“1 have not thought it out connected- 
ly,” she went on; “but it must be man- 
aged somehow, and with tact I think it 
may be managed.” 

“Do you mean I must see her and 
make an explanation?’ he asked, 
shrinking visibly. ; 

“No,” she said, thoughtfully; “I think 
the best way for you would be to 
write.” She indicated her davenport 
as she spoke, as if there and then she 
would have him begin. 

“I should feel such a cad,” he said; 
but his remonstrance was _ sensibly 
weaker. There was relief in the 
thought of pen and ink after the dread 
nightmare of a personal interview. 

“You must write,” she said; “and you 
must be called away. I think that 
would be best.” 

He was silent, listening, willing to 
put himself entirely into her hands. 

“You must be prepared to sacrifice 
something,” she went on, decidedly; 
“of course you cannot expect to get out 
of a dilemma like this without sacrific- 
ing something.” 

Joshua seized on the idea eagerly. 

“Sacrifice?” he said; “if there was 
anything I could sacrifice, any compen- 
sation I could make, it would be the 
only thing that would reconcile me to 
the step.” 

“Even if it is a pretty severe sacri- 
fice?” she asked, to test him. 

“The harder the better,” he respond- 
ed, eagerly. “But I do not see how it 
can be managed. What compensation 
would she consider sufficient to make 
up for losing her home, for rooting her 
out from all her familiar surroundings, 
and bringing her here to England at 
this time of life?’ 

Mrs. Brentwood was silent, thinking 
deeply. 

“T shall think it over,” she said, after 
a pause. “There must be some way 


out of the difficulty. I Shall think it 
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over. Come back tomorrow. I shall 
be in tomorrow afternoon.” 

He rose and stood looking into the 
fire with the expression of one who 
tries to rouse himself and come back 
to the matter in hand—the matter in 
hand with him being a visit to the 
Hotel Windsor and Maria. He took 
Mrs. Brentwood’s hand in leaving, and 
pressed it. He did not quite know 
whether out of that wonderful brain of 
hers she could evolve some plan by 
which he might be freed from marriage 
with this woman, who, in forty-eight 
hours, had become so utterly distaste- 
ful te him. Mrs. Brentwood gave him 
a very bright and encouraging smile. 

“Don’t look so down,” she said, rally- 
ingly. “Trust me. You want faith.” 
And “Come back tomorrow,” she add- 
ed, nodding her head, and smiling 
again. 

He made his way to the Hotel Wind- 
sor from Cleveland Square with a de- 
cidedly heavy heart, notwithstanding 
Mrs. Brentwood’s cheery words. 

Maria was up and met him, when he 
was shown into her sitting-room, with 
a curious contortion of feature that did 
duty for a smile. 

“I have caught cold,” she said, when 
he asked her mechanically how she did, 
and she drew a dingy, brown shawl 
about her sloping shoulders, and 
reached out a hand for a bottle of 
eucalyptus salts that stood near. Joshua 
stood on the hearthrug and looked 
down on her. He could see how thin 
the parting in her hair was from where 
he stood, and how gray the hair 
itself. The hatchetty features were 
silhouetted against the window. 

“How unfortunate,” he said, mechan- 
ically still. 

“Yes,” she returned, with a little 
laugh; “it is not exactly lively being 
shut up here.” There was a suspicion 
of offence in her tone, but Joshua was 
too preoccupied to notice that. To tell 
the truth she had expected her bride- 


























groom earlier in the day, and thought 
him a tardy comer. 

“No, indeed,” he said. He had made 
up his mind to insinuate that business 
called him away on a short absence, 
but he had not framed the words. 
Then she continued: 

“I think I should like to send for 
Sally.” 

“Sally?” he said. “Who is Sally?’ 

“Sara’s child,” she said. “She mar- 
ried a struggling curate in the Leeds 
district. I should like to see her, if I 
thought she could leave home.” 

“To be sure,” said Joshua, eagerly. 
“By all means send for her. Give me 
your niece’s address, and I will send 
her a return ticket. Such little matters 
as railway fares are not always easily 
managed by clergymen’s families.” 

Miss Tebbs’s face showed signs of re- 
lenting. 

“Thank you,” she said; “that would 
be nice, and I would feel her company 
and she could help me in the matter of 
—well—of my’’—and for a moment she 
almost looked shy—“‘my trousseau.” 

The words were rather like a cold 
douche to Joshua, but he stood them 
manfully, and he got out his pocket- 
book and made a memorandum of Mrs. 
Howden’s address, with a consoling 
feeling that it would not be so utterly 
despicable for him to leave Maria in 
her charge when he went on his ficti- 
tious business, as it would be to leave 
her unprotected in London. 

There was a little awkward pause 
after he had written down the address. 
Joshua was almost painfully conscious 
of the circumstances. What was he 
expected to do? Should he perhaps 
take a chair near her and take her 
hand? Would that be the proper course 
to pursue? He had been sorry for her. 
He was sorry for her still, but some- 
how the prospect of having her, so long 
as she was in Australia, had been al- 
most picturesque—the notion of bright- 
ening her life, and of compensating 
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her for some of its hardness—and now 


the reality was so wholly different 
from his imaginings. 

What he did was to take a chair op- 
posite to her. She broke the silence, 
still relenting. 

“Mrs. Brentwood was here this morn- 
ing,” she said. 

Joshua was actually getting diplo- 
matic. He did not confess the fact 
was no news to him. 

“Ah,” he said, “it was good of her. 
Bréntwood—her husband—is my great 
chum, and he has married a charming 
woman.” 

“So she explained,’ Miss Tebbs said 
—‘not,” with a little laugh (she had 
not been gifted with a musical laugh), 
“that she was charming, but that her 
husband and you were friends. In fact, 
I suppose that was at the root of her 
professions of friendship for me.” 

“Naturally,” said Joshua, a little 
ecurtly. “It was natural, in the circum- 
stances, she should wish to show you 
some attention.” 

Maria pursed her lips a little enig- 
matically. It was easy to see that, for 
some unexplained reason, she had not 
taken to Mrs. Brentwood. 

“She made a great fuss about this 
friendship,” she went on. “I should 
have thought that now that Mr. Brent- 
wood is married he would not care 
about men friends.” 

Joshua accepted the remark and di- 
gested it, but did not challenge it. 
This was the wife he had selected vol- 
untarily. She meant, as soon as she 
had the right, to appropriate him whol- 
ly to isolate him from the rest of the 
world. Their conversation was alto- 
gether so different from anything he 
had imagined—and, oh! so different 
from those bright, racy little inter- 
changes he had had with Esther. He 

had thought to recall old reminiscences, 
endeared by distance, but somehow, 
now that she was here and they were 
opportunely alone, he had lost the in- 
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clination. He changed the subject 
rather abruptly. 

“T am glad you have thought of this 
niece of yours,” he said, twisting his 
pocketbook in his fingers. “I am very 
sorry, especially at such a time, but I 
fear I shall have to be absent for a few 
days on business.” 

She looked up, rather startled. 

“Just now?” she asked. 

He nodded, convinced that she would 
interpret his expression as guilt. 

“I shall need to run over to Paris,” 
he said, clearing his throat elaborately, 
and fixing on the French capital as an 
inspiration. 

“You could not wait until after—after 
—I have a great desire to visit Paris 
again,’” she continued, not finishing 
her first sentence. 

“I am afraid I could not wait,” 
returned Joshua, scoring on_ the 
hearthrug with his umbrella, and 
understanding the ellipsis only too 
well. “This business is urgent. I fear 
I could not postpone it for any reason.” 

She looked distinctly disappointed, and 
he, manlike, found himself angry with 
Mrs. Brentwood for her suggestion. He 
felt a sneak—a cad—everything he had 
prophesied he would feel, in this mat- 
ter. It was a wretched business, how- 
ever he took it. He might wreck his 

‘life’s happiness in the one case, but he 
would not feel so utterly despicable 
and dastardly as in adopting the alter- 
native. 

“1 shall have Sally,” Maria was say- 
ing, when he could listen to her. 

“Of course, you will have Sally. You 
must not mind my being away,” he 
said hurriedly, and he arose. “I shall 
‘send off this wire just now. You may 
expect her here tomorrow or the day 
after, if she starts at once. I shall 
‘come round tomorrow, of course.” he 
‘added, as he shook hands awkwardly, 
‘“and it is to be hoped I shall find your 
cold gone.” 

“It will run its course,” she said; 


“colds don’t come and go so rapidly as 
that.” He felt her words a tacit re- 
proach to his would-be cheery tone. 
He went out feeling mean, contempt- 
ible. He had made no reference to 
their marriage, and of course naturally 
she must have expected it. 

“When will you be going away?” she 
asked, as she came to the door of the 
sitting-room with him, and he an- 
swered that matters would probably 
have matured themselves by the next 
day. 

Mrs. Brentwood went the next morn- 
ing to see Miss Tebbs again, and she 
even asked her to come to lunch at 
Cleveland Square, an invitation which 
that lady declined. Mrs. Brentwood 
went with intention. She wanted to 
help Joshua, and, before giving advice 
that would be of value, she needed to 
study this woman to whom he had 
rashly pledged himself. She returned 
from her morning visit more firmly re- 
solved than before that Joshua should 
not be sacrificed. He deserved to be 
pretty severely punished after his rash 
behavior, and she had no objections 
that he should suffer in a measure, but 
his life must not be spoilt—his and 
Esther’s—while she could and would 
prevent it. 

When Joshua turned up in the after- 
noon, looking dubious and crestfallen, 
she had her plans all in train. 

“I hear you are going to Paris,” she 
said, smiling. “I have been at the 
Hotel Windsor this morning,” she ex- 
plained. 

“I did not know where to go,” Joshua 
said, rather dismally. “I have more 
than half a mind to stay at home and 
go through with it,” he added. 

“Nothing of the sort,” she said, de- 
cidediy. “Paris is an excellent move, 
and the niece—she has been found feas- 
ible. She is an inspiration. I believe 
she comes to-night. You must meet 
her. Then you must go away tomor- 
row for some days—a week even, if 

















necessary—and after that you must 
write.” 

“Write and say I don’t wish to marry 
her?’ asked Joshua, still dismally. He 
was rather more difficult to manage 
than he had been the day before, more 
spiritless. 

“Write and say that after mature 
consideration you have come to the 
conclusion that you are unsuited to 
each other—that you do not believe 
either calculated to make the other 
happy, and that you think it better to 
be frank on the subject and to rectify 
the mistake before it is irreparable, 
and so on. You might say, too, that 
years have developed tastes and ten- 
dencies that you feel would make you 
quite unsuited to each other; that you 
cannot express how much you deplore 
the error you have made, and that any- 
thing in your power you will gladly do 
should it be considered compensation.” 

There was a pause after Mrs. Brent- 
wood had completed the gist of the 
prospective letter that Joshua was to 
write. 

“She would have me up for breach of 
promise,” said Joshua, with rather a 
sickly smile. 

,“I don’t think so,” his companion 
said. “What she may and most prob- 
ably will do is to demand a sum: it 
may be an income, and you must not 
shirk it; in fact, yon must intimate 
your willingness to provide it as deli- 
cately as you can in the letter. This 
niece—if she is sensible she will advise 
her to accept your offer; and her aunt 
seems to have a great affection for her; 
she will probably go and live with her, 
and by her account she is poor enough 
to be glad of her income being sup- 
plemented.” 

Joshua looked into the fire. 

“I can only try,” he said, slowly. 

“Of course you must try,” she said, 
cheerily; and, as he stood up, “I am 
sure I wish you success with all my 
heart.” 
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“When does the niece come?” he 
asked, buttoning his overcoat and pre- 
paring to go, shrinking more than he 
would have confessed from the inter- 
view before him. 

“6.30, Euston,” she said. 
will leave town tomorrow?” 


“And you 


“I suppose so,” he said. “I shall 
leave town tomorrow.” 
“And you will let me know how 


things work?” 

“I shall certainly let you know,” he 
said; “but I am not hopeful.” 

“I shall do what I can for you here,” 
she said—“I mean with the niece. Do 
not be afraid that I shall lose sight of 
your interests.” 

“If I had as little to fear in other 
directions,” he said, taking her hand 
and pressing it gratefully—“well, you 
shall hear from Paris. Good-bye!” 

When he reached Miss Tebbs’s hotel— 
these interviews had developed some- 
thing of the nature of a nightmare—he 
found that lady rather more animated 
than on the previous day, though her 
cold still hung about her, and added to 
the faded appearance of her eyes and 
her generally washed-out aspect. 

“Iam going away tomorrow,” Joshua 
said, hastily; “my business cannot be 
postponed; but you will have your 
niece.” 

“It is most unfortunate,” she said, 
with almost a touch of peevishness; 
“but, yes, I shall have Sally. She is 
coming to-night.” 

“Good!” he said; “I shall meet her. 
Does she come into Euston?” 

Miss Tebbs nodded. “It is like Sally 
to come off at a moment's notice, like 
this. She never spared herself.” 

The praise of Sally sent a warm, re- 
sponsive glow through Joshua's heart. 
His course would not have been so 
clear as it was had it not been for the 
accommodating Sally. She supplied 
them, too, with food for conversation 
till it was time for Joshua to go to 
meet her, and the more eloquent Maria 


” 
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grew over the grinding poverty of the 
Howden family, the more sanguine 
grew Joshua of the success of Mrs. 
Brentwood’s plan. Mrs. Brentwood 
had once said, “Believe me, my dear 
Mr. Grenfell, she is more in love with 
your income than she is with you,” and 
Joshua remembered the remark with 
pleasure. 

* He went to meet Mrs. Howden, and 
found her rather a shrinking, timid 
creature, rather pretty, rather careful, 
and troubled-looking about the eyes, 
but eager to greet Aunt Maria. He 
took her to the hotel and left her. 

Next day he reluctantly travelled in 
the cold to Paris, and took up his quar- 
ters at the Hdtel de l'Europe. His 
brain had seldom been so busy compos- 
ing as it was during his journey, and 
after it had come to an end. He made 
jottings in his note-book from time to 
time. When should he write to Maria 
—directly on arrival or later? Maria 
would expect some sort of communi- 
cation, if it were only his address. <A 
love letter! What if she should expect 
a love letter? Perhaps he had better 
take the bull by the horns at once. 
What he had to do would not be facili- 
tated by delay. 

He mooned about the hotel rather 
drearily, then he strolled the streets in 
an unseeing, listless way, and then he 
made up his mind to write the fateful 
letter. 

The gist, when finished, was much 
what Mrs. Brentwood had suggested, 
worded as delicately as possible; but 
he was more lavish in his offer of 
“compensation” than even Mrs. Brent- 
wood would have been. When he had 
completed his composition he read and 
reread it. It was not a production he 
could feel any pride in, however taken. 
He was only anxious to modify the 
meanness where he could. When he 
had improved and reimproved upon it, 
and had begun to doubt if the improve- 
ments were improvements, he sent it 


off, and waited with what composure 
he could summon for Maria’s answer. 
When the post that might have brought 
her reply passed with none, he became 
uneasy. What was her course of ac- 
tion going to be? Would she insist on 
his fulfilling his promise, or would her 
dignity be too much wounded for her 
to make any reply at all at present? If 
she overwhelmed him with reproaches 
it was only what he deserved; indeed, 
he would feel himself let off easily. 

It came at last, when he was finding 
the suspense well-nigh unbearable, not- 
withstanding an encouraging letter 
from Bill’s indefatigable little wife. 
His fingers trembled like a nervous 
school-girl’s as he tore the envelope 
open. He glanced over the contents, 
then cooled down in a measure and 
mastered them more slowly. The let- 
ter was not quite what he had expect- | 
ed. There were no wild, hysterical re- 
proaches, no excited upbraidings. No! 
it was more a lawyer-like document. 
Certainly a man of the law had had 
his finger in it. Joshua realized the 
fact with intense and unbounded relief. 
To do with a business man and not an 
hysterical and ill-used woman braced 
his whole nature and made a different 
man of him. Another man than Joshua 
might have felt inclined to stagger at 
the magnitude of required “compen- 
sation,” for “all that Miss Tebbs had 
suffered through Mr. Grenfell’s ill- 
judged proposal,” but Joshua experi- 
enced only relief. Was he really to be 
extricated from the dreadful dilemma 
in which he found himself? It was 
rather hard at first to realize the good 
news. Maria, about whom he had 
woven so much romantic interest not 
so very long ago, Maria was willing to 
accept a round sum in lieu of his care 
and his home and himself. Lucky, in- 
deed, for him that Maria had nothing 
of the romantic about her. 

He perused the welcome letter many 
times. Life had, somehow, taken on a 














different hue since its receipt. The 
servants in the hotel must have noticed 
it. His step was more elastic. The 
sombre Englishman was not so sad- 
eyed. Obviously, he had had good tid- 
ings. By-and-by he realized there was 
no cause to exile himself any longer. 
He would write to Maria, and he would 
write—no, he might even wire to Mrs. 
Brentwood—that would be quicker, and 
then he might go back to London. 
Back to London! He felt ten good 
years younger as he travelled back to 
Calais. There is, perhaps, no sensation 
so rejuvenating as relief from the re- 
moval of some impending calamity. 

What a sense of luxury to get into 
London smoke and darkness, to drive 
through the familiar, lighted streets! 
Home had never seemed so much home 
to him before as it did now. He dwelt 
Pleasantly on the familiar rooms, he 
was specially benignant in his manner 
to Thomas, and he lounged away the 
evening in a sort of delightful imagin- 
ing. They were not connected imagin- 
ings. He touched superficially here 
and there on bits of topics, just 
skimmed the surface of thoughts that 
used to please him, and whose indul- 
gence for some time back he had felt 
obliged to deny himself. 

He did not go to Cleveland Square, 
although he would have liked to do so. 
He was deterred by something of the 
feeling that we have in being caught 
smiling immediately after a funeral. 
It seemed to him that it would be more 
decent to wait till tomorrow. He 
would, by that time, have composed 
himself to a more suitable frame of 
mind. He would be able to exercise 
more self-control, and it would be more 
seemly. 

He had written to Maria from Paris, 
acceding to all her demands, and he 
felt wonderfully free and light-hearted 
as he went forth next morning. Every- 
thing was different—everything bright- 
er. He did not do much business that 
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day, and he felt its hours long, as we 
do when forced to fill them with what 
our heart is not in. As soon as he could 
he made his way to Cleveland Square, 
and to its good genius. On the way 
there he told himself he must be sub- 
dued and circumspect, not buoyant. He 
must not exhibit too much unseemly 
relief. 

The servant said Mrs. Brentwood 
was at home, and Joshua went in 
briskly. She rose from her davenport 
as he entered. 

“It is all right,” she said, extending 
her hand and smiling. “I am so glad.” 

He was not sure how to accept con- 
gratulations offered on so delicate a 
subject, but he presed her hand in re- 
turn, and said, “Thank you,” and tried 
to infuse a tinge of mournfulness into 
his smile. 

“She accepted your offer?” she asked, 
not pretending to beat about the bush. 

“She accepted my offer,” he said. 

“Wise woman,” she returned; and 
then she sat down and poured him out 
some tea, and did not speak again for 
a time. 

“She is going to live with the niece,” 
she went on. “So much I have found 
out. And you have made her ample 
provision, I think. You have nothing 
now with which to reproach yourself. 
I think her reply to you was sufficient 
to show you that there was no heart 
wound to her.” 

“Yes,” said Joshua, very willing to 
be re-established in his own esteem. 
Mrs. Brentwood had such a delightful, 
comfortable understanding of him. He 
began to feel soothed and to expand. 

Meantime, Mrs. Brentwood consid- 
ered him. She had motives for her 
thoughtful consideration of her visitor. 
She was thinking her own thoughts, 
but she did not wish to frustrate plans 
by being too precipitate. She would 
bide her time. There was a note 
speeding to Britton Vicarage, which 
was the result of past serious consider- 
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ation. But she did not mean, by any 
means, to impart the fact to her vis- 
itor. 

Joshua went away by-and-by, before 
Bill came home, but not before he had 
fixed an evening, not far distant, to 
dine at Cleveland Square. 

“IT have asked Esther,” Mrs. Brent- 
wood said, later, to her husband, and 
she tried to look innocent and uncon- 
scious. “It is not a nice idea to think 
of that pretty girl vegetating in the 
country. It is a sort of duty one owes 
to one’s unmarried friends to see that 
they do not waste their sweetness on 
the desert air.” 

Bill laughed rather loudly. .He was 
even apt to be boisterous on occasion, 
but Mary did not resent it. 

“My dear child,” he said, “what shall 
you do when at last you have _ got 
Joshua to run in double harness? Your 
mission in life will be gone.” But 
there were times when Mary was not 
to be penetrated by chaff. 

Esther came. I do not pretend to 
know what inducements were held out 
for her to accept the invitation, but she 
came. And Joshua saw her, as little 
Mrs. Brentwood intended he should, 
and gradually a certain picture that 
had used to have possession of him 
was reconstructed in his imagination, 
and the centra! figure that had been 
displaced was promoted again to the 
place of honor. I do not know that 
he was conscious of what went on in 
his mind. He only knew that it was 
delightful to continue those small din- 
ners at the Brentwoods’—only knew 
that there was a flavor, a piquancy, 
about the partie carrée that had some- 
how not belonged to the trio—only 
knew that Esther grew prettier and 
more unexpectedly brilliant every time 
he met her—only knew that she seemed 
still striving after an explanation of 
those problems that had used to puzzle 
her. From that there was but a step 

to wonder if, perhaps, he could give her 


something that would smooth life— 
that would make easier of attainment 
all the things she seemed to be eager 
about. And then, because in her he 
saw all that had seemed to him to be 
wanting in Maria, he formed the reso- 
lution to ask her. He did not consult 
Mrs. Brentwood this time. He knew 
instinctively that he had her on his 
side, and, strangely enough, the fac- 
ulty of perception seemed to have de- 
veloped lately in him. 

He was perhaps a little precipitate, 
if the term could be applied in connec- 
tion with anything that had lengthened 
itself out as his intentions had done, 
when ke did at last propose. Perhaps 
there was wanting romance, both of 
place and time when he made his pro- 
posal. They were standing before a 
picture in the Royal Academy. Esther 
was fond of pictures. The rooms were 
not so full as usual. It was verging on 
lunch-hour. Mrs. Brentwood had gone 
to meet her husband in the corridor, 
according to promise. 

“That is very like the country about 
my home,” she remarked. “Will you 
look up the name, please? I feel sure 
I recognize the place.” 

Joshua did as he was asked, and gave 
the name, which, however, was so 
vague as to leave Esther still in doubt. 

“I shall be going home soon, now,” 
she said, later, in answer to a remark 
of his. “You cannot think how abso- 
lutely still life there is, after the bustle 
of town.” 

Joshua was startled. It was what he 
had been afraid of, this announcement 
of her sudden going. 

“Not surely soon?” he said; “you 
have only been in town a few Gays.” 

“Ten,” she said, and Joshua thought 
he detected a little regretful tone in her 
voice. It seemed to carry him off his 
head a little. 

“Don't go,” he said, in a voice that 
had some pleading in it. “I want you 
to stay.” 














She looked up, a little startled at the 
disjointed words. A faint tinge came 
into her cheeks, and a light of compre- 
hension into her eyes. 

“I want you to marry me,” he said, 


again. “I have wanted to ask you for 
long. It wanted courage. You are 
young and—and-—-I am old.” 

The words came out in jerks. It was 
the old sore point. He did not know 
how she might regard the disparity. 

“That is nothing,” she said, gently, 
the flush deepening on her cheeks; “be- 
sides, you do not know—I am not so 
young after all—I was twenty-eight 
last birthday.” 

She looked up at him and laughed, 
and he looked ‘down on her and he 
laughed, too. He could not help it. It 
Was not that he saw anything bumor- 
ous or witty in her rejoinder, only from 
sheer light-heartedness. And while 
they were in this pleasurable state the 
Brentwoods joined them. Mary did 
not say anything, but she saw a good 
deal. In fact, she may be said to have 
seen it all before lunch was over. Bill 
saw nothing. Men are made of denser 
material. 

When they were at home at Cleve- 
land Square, Esther said to her friend: 

“He has asked me.” 

And Mrs. Brentwood said, simply, 
“I am so glad!” and they kissed as 
women have a way of doing on an oc- 
casion of the sort. If little Mrs. Brent- 
wood felt a small glow of self-congrat- 
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ulation go through her, it is not on the 
whole surprising. Nor is it astonishing 
that she felt Bill’s praise, in the shape 
of “you are a clever little woman and 
no mistake!” not altogether unmerited. 

Joshua travelled home to the vicar- 
age with his betrothed, and there he 
was duly inspected. I am bound to say 
he was the sort of bridegroom—sub- 
stantial, generous—to delight a some- 
what careful and troubled father-in- 
law, rather than prospective, romance- 
loving sisters; but on closer acquaint- 
ance they, too, were won over to take 
a very favorable view of Joshua. They 
found that Joshua meant the attain- 
ment of much that had hitherto been to 
them unattainable. 

As for Joshua, he married his bride 
from the vicarage, and then he took 
her home to De Vere Gardens, and he 
found himself content. It was a curi- 
ous process, this putting into concrete 
form, as it were, what had been hither- 
to a series of abstract pictures in his 
own brain. That was the way in 
which he regarded his entrance on the 
new life that Esther’s presence seemed 
to create. It is safe to say that in this 
new life, which Esther’s presence, and 
Esther’s companionship, and Esther’s 
sympathy opened to him, as much of 
his dreams was fulfilled as usually 
falls to any of us in this world of fluc- 
tuations, and disappointments, and 
prose. 

A. Fraser Robertson. 





LIFE IN A RUSSIAN MONASTERY. 


I am sailing across the White Sea in 
the most extraordinary steamer I ever 
was aboard. Not that the steamer her- 
self is so unlike others of her kin; no, 
the peculiarity is to be traced to her 
ownership. For this is the steamer of 





the monastery—the most holy monas- 
tery of Solovetski; and from the cap- 
tain, who paces the bridge in his black 
cassock, to the dirty little wretch of a 
steward, who bears about a basin and 
an indescribable dish-cloth as his trade- 
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mark, her entire crew is made up of 
monks. On the forecastle head, keep- 
ing look-out, stands a monk; at the 
wheel, shifting his feet and gaping 
through the spokes, there stands an- 
other, and so on. Moreover, on the 
after side of the three masts, hangs a 
gorgeous icon, or holy picture, all gold 
and red and blue; in every cabin, and 
over every berth, in the pantry and all 
sorts of odd corners, hang smaller 
icons, all more or less similar in type, 
though differing from one another in 
glory; while a ruby lamp lights up the 
gilded icon in the saloon, and flushes 
the pale faces of the first-class passen- 
gers, already abandoned to the indig- 
nities of the sea. 

But I step outside on deck. What a 
medley of persons and tongues! The 
four or five hundred pilgrims who are 
going to the Holy Isles are lying all 
over the deck—they and their red-cot- 
ton bundles. These bogomoltsi are all 
very poor; many of them have begged 
themselves along every verst of the 
way from Astrakhan, or Kieff, or Tula; 
yes, even from Tobolsk and Irkutsk 
have they come—eight thousand versts 
away! Some appear to be almost Tar- 
tars, and their dress is a hotch-potch 
of inconsidered trifles from the Kirghis 
and the Turkomans, while a few in old 
fur coats—so old that you can easily 
count the hairs on them—have jour- 
neyed from the far coast of Siberia, 
even from Kamschatka, nearly ten 
thousand miles away. Men so old and 
decrepit that they seem to be dying, 
and women so borne down by life that 
they lie collapsed, as if already dead; 
men and women, too, in the prime of 
life—yes, and children, with tousled 
heads and scarlet shirts and little else— 
all are here, all have come, with no 
money of their own, with nothing but 
an inexhaustible stock of vermin, and 
an unshaken faith in the holy saints. 

For Russia, though the most Asiatic 
of European countries, is the mother 


of the profoundest believers this side 
of the Urals. Perhaps because of it— 
who knows? From Asia all creeds 
have come; and here, on the edge of 
Asia, the Orthodox Church lifts the 
most ignorant people in Europe above 
all earthly troubles and makes them 
so regardless of poverty and hunger 
and toil, that, on the speculation of a 
saint’s blessing, they do not hesitate 
to increase all three, if for them, in- 
deed, they can be increased. For they 
have come—and I, a foreign heretic, 
have come—to this remote corner of the 
Muscovite Empire, just to the threshold 
of the Arctic regions, far away from 
railways and cities, into the heart of 
the dreaded White Sea—the sea of ice 
—to visit one of the most holy shrines 
of all Russia, the monastery of the 
Solovetski islands. 

And the Holy Isles of Russia repay 
us. Early in the morning we draw 
near to the harbor of Solovetski, and 
the pilgrims, standing or kneeling on 
deck, are singing with all the feverish- 
ness of emotion, long-drawn hymns 
and endless pomiluis. Their hour of re- 
generation is at hand. “At last, O 
Lord, at last!” the shout of the bogo- 
moltsi goes up. Yes, here is the last 
step of the long journey. Here, on 
either side of the land-locked water, lie 
green peninsulas, stretching out to- 
wards us like arms to welcome; further 
in and along the sandy road, which 
forms the quay, groups of black-robed 
monks are opening and closing; and 
beyond and above them rise, in all 
their strange beauty, the golden crosses 
of Solovetski. On them we look spell- 
bound. First, the great outside ram- 
part of roughest red rock; then the 
white walls of many churches, chapels, 
and monastic buildings; then row upon 
row of green roofs, and cupolas behind 
cupolas; and surmounting these, high 
above everything else, flames of fire 
are shot back to the sun by the count- 
less crosses of gold. Close at hand a 

















low hiil, rounded by blue-green birch- 
woods, slips into the mirror of a quiet 
lake, and the picture is finished. It 
' glows of ordered peace, of pure bright- 
ness, of a form of beauty I have come 
far to seek, and now know I have never 
seen before. 

The moment of landing raised the 
emotions of the pilgrims to such a 
pitch that the noise and confusion be- 
came indescribable. In the midst of it 
I made my way to the Guest-House—a 
large building just outside the monas- 
tery walls, set apart for the pilgrims 
and all visitors from the outer world. 
It has three floors—the top floor being 
reserved for women, the first floor for 
pilgrims and visitors of the first-class 
passenger type, and the ground-floor— 
one vast apartment without furniture 
of any kind—for the great mass of 
peasant and poor pilgrims. I was 
given an excellent room, lofty and 
large, very clean, with whitewashed 
walls and scrubbed floors, having for- 
mal furniture, such as upright chairs, 
stiff-backed sofa, and a leggy table, 
with a wooden bed in the corner. 
Washing arrangements of a primitive 
type were to be found in a cupboard 
at the end of the great corridor, which 
ran the whole length of the building. 

When I was not dining with the 
monks in their trapeza, my meals were 
served in my room, and I was waited 
upon by a young lay-monk, a most 
amiable fellow, who, though he knew 
not a syllable of any tongue but Rus- 
sian, very quickly learnt to answer to 
the name of “Mary.” The food was 
deadly monotonous—morning, noon, 
and night he brought me a broth of 
sour kasv and raw herring, a stew of 
decayed salmon and sour cream, a thin 
porridge of barley and skimmed milk. 
No meat is eaten by the monks on this 
holy island, and the pious visitors, I 
suppose, do not feel the need of it. But 
I was neither Russian nor Orthodox; I 
grew hungrier and hungrier every day, 
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and nature at last rebelled against this 


saintly diet. So one morning I called 
Mary, and this conversation followed: 

“Mary,” said I, “do you see that 
steamer just come in from Archangel?” 

“Yes, Darin (excellency),” he replied. 

“On that steamer, Mary,” I went on, 
“there is beef—much beef.” 

Mary held up his hands in pious dis- 
may. 

“Mary,” I continued, “Englishmen 
are different from Russians. If an 
Englishman eat no beef, he must die. 
And, Mary, I do not want to give you 
any trouble by dying just now.” 

Mary looked partly sympathetic and 
partly pleased. 

Then I slowly produced a bright new 
rouble, and, poising it between thumb 
and finger, gazed at it for several long 
seconds, with genuine admiration. 

“Mary,” I said, at last, “all this beau- 
tiful rouble—I want not a kopeck of 
change out of it—will be yours, if you 
will bring me beef from that steamer.” 

I do not know the exact depth of 
Mary’s infamy or the rigors of his sub- 
sequent penance, or whether he forgot 
to mention the matter when he next 
went to confession; but that night I 
diued sumptuously on two pounds of 
good Archangel beef, cooked on board 
the steamer and smuggled warm into 
the Guest-House in the folds of Mary’s 
cassock; and on that beef I went strong 
for many days. 

F think that the real charms of Solo- 
vetski are its self-completeness and 
isolation. Solovetski is the chief of a 
group of five islands; on them all are 
“cells” or small monasteries, dependent 
on the great one at Solovetski. The 
islands entirely belong to the monks; 
all the agriculture and fishing and tim- 
ber-felling is carried on by them alone; 
they alone build the boats and the 
ships, for Solovetski actually has a 
small dry dock—the only one in White 
Sea ports. The whole is a monastic 
kingdom; people and rulers are merely 
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monks and monkish in varying degrees. 
If we see a man putting up hay in 
some remote spot, we notice that he is 
a monk or lay-brother; if we meet a 
carter hauling timber on his tegela, he, 
too, is a monk; if we walk down to the 
shore of some quiet creek, the fisher- 
men who are drying their nets in the 
sun are also monks. So with every 
one—with the brewers that make that 
wonderful kvas ; with the candlemakers 
who so curiously bleach the wax; with 
the schoolmasters who teach the chil- 
dren left by pious parents for a year’s 
life on Solovetski; with the leather- 
makers who turn out such excellent 
boots and belts; with the painters who, 
in the Art School, paint icons for nearly 
the whole of Northern Russia; with 
those who tend the horses and the 
rake the hay; and, as we have seen, 
those who run the monastery’s ships 
which sail to Archangel and Onega to 
trade their surplus stock and to carry 
pilgrims—all are monks of various de- 
grees. Here, then, you see the monas- 
tic system in emphasis. It is a monk- 
ish land, with a chapel on every hill, 
and wayside crosses for finger-posts; 
a people of every rank of monkhood; 
a government solely monastic. 

Really it is one of the most delightful 
places in the world, during the three 
short months that it is part of the 
world. For at all other times you can- 
not reach it for the ice. 

Solovetski itself, the head and centre 
of it all, is the most wonderful of all. 
It is entirely surrounded by a_ great 
wall built of huge red feldspathic 
rocks, scarcely squared and entirely 
unsawn. This wall is some twenty 
feet thick, nearly forty feet high, and 
at its eight corners bastions rise to 
about eighty feet. If you start from 
the main gates and walk steadily round 
this wall until you come back to them, 
you will have walked just about a mile. 
It is a great work of its kind, and it 
was designed by a Solovetski monk, 
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one Triphon, more than three hundred 
years ago, in order to keep out the 
Swedish armies which threatened to 
destroy the monastery. But let me 
pass within the main gate, the first 
half of which consists of a fine-domed 
portico supported on enormous pillars, 
and the second half, of an archway, 
enly seven feet high, through the wall 
itself. You walk through this last for 
about twenty feet, and as you emerge 
into the light again, notice that there 
hang above you curious silver models 
of the ships which brought Peter the 
Great here in 1694. Then you reach 
the first quadrangle. In the midst of 
it, set in a garden of raspberry and 
currant bushes and lilacs, with a grove 
of young mountain ashes and birches 
(net to mention a small jungle of pur- 
ple, wild geraniums, meadow-crane’s 
bills, nettles and docks), stands a bel- 
fry with cupola and cross—all belfries. 
in Russia are separated from the 
churches—and before us rise the west- 
ern facades of the five most important 
churches—the oldest, with five chapels, 
having been finished in 1566, and the 
most modern in 1859. They are all con- 
nected by a great two-storied corridor, 
which runs along their west fronts and 
opens into the churches, which, Rus- 
sian-like, are built in two stories, the 
church on the upper floor being perfect- 
ly distinct from, and as complete as 
that, on the ground floor. 

A family likeness pervades them all. 
From the ground to the roof the walls 
are closely covered with sacred pic- 
tures, the lower tiers being framed in 
a richly-carved and gilded arcading, 
often made of solid silver. Towards 
the east rises the iconostas—or screen— 
reaching nearly to the roof. The icons 
on it are ranged in tiers and are set in 
the most elaborately-carved metal 
work, much of it being silver, overlaid 
with goldleaf. In the middle, at the 
foot of the screen, are the double doors 
or Holy Gates, which lead through to 














the sanctuary and altar, and through 
which the priests and the Czar alone 
may pass. At either side are the dea- 
cons’ gates. Magnificent chandeliers 
of silver, richly gilt, hang from the 
roof; silver-gilt shrines, containing the 
bones of the early Solovetski saints— 
Savvati, Herman, Zosima, and others, 
stand here and there, surrounded by 
candelabra, bearing hundreds of little 
candles, the offerings of the faithful. 
In one church hangs a wonderful silver 
crucifix, gruesomely set round with a 
great number of odd bones from the 
bodies of various saints. A wonder- 
working icon stands above the Holy 
Gates in another church; near by there 
is another miracle-performing icon, 
which the monks deny making, and tell 
you that they “specks it growed.”” The 
most sacred icons are covered with 
gold plates and set with precious 
stones. Halos completely composed 
of diamonds are not uncommon; the 
depicted robes are often set with mag- 
nificent emeralds and _ rubies, while 
strings of splendid pearls are every- 
where. Sometimes, in front of an icon, 
there hang pathetic offerings from 
wealthy visitors—a diamond bracelet, 
a broach of sapphires and pearls, a 
heart-shaped locket, covered with 
blood-red rubies, and bearing a wisp of 
faded hair. Here, over the head of the 
Virgin, is set, into the icon, a large star 
of the finest diamonds, and broad 
bands of the most beautiful turquoises 
encrust a large part of the icon. While 
over the pale, stiff, painted fingers of 
saintly hands, very modern rings of 
diamonds, emeralds and rubies have 
been placed by a devotion which is real 
and a taste which is barbarous. 

Into these gorgeous chapels and 
churches the pilgrims throng. There 
are no seats anywhere—you stand or 
kneel on the stone floor as you feel in- 
clined. How they crowd—pah! how 
odoriferous they are! The air is so 
heavy with incense and so poisonous 
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from pilgrims that it is difficult to 
breathe. As you stand crushed in the 
thick of the excited crowd, which bows 
and crosses itself perpetually, you have 
ample opportunity for inspecting the 
pilgrim at close quarters, quarters you 


soon find to be far too close. Sus- 
picious you have been for some time, 
but now you shudder as he steadily 
scratches himself, and when he lifts 
his long, uncombed hair from his beard- 
ed neck and throat, and shows you 
how verminous and how destructive of 
vermin he can be, you physically con- 
tract yourself to a diameter and a cir- 
cumference which would amaze your 
friends. And all the while, as the deep- 
voiced deacon sings the Litany, this 
devout but dirty pilgrim is bowing and 
crossing and scratching himself, now 
spitting on the floor, and now singing 
in long-drawn notes, “Hospodi, Hos- 
podi, pom-i-lui”—“O Lord, O Lord, have 
mercy upon us!” Dear, pious pilgrim! 
O, most unpleasant neighbor! Often 
did I go to these solemn services, but 
never could I stop to the end: the pil- 
grim was too contagious for me. 

Out again into the air! How pure 
and fresh it is, and how one revels in 
it after the human-tainted church! And 
now I pass from quadrangle to quad- 
rangle, wandering round each, and 
looking into the workshops and cells. 
Here is the smithy, with its vaulted 
roof, charcoal forge and hand-bellows; 
and, hard by, the fitting shop with 
turning-lathe, drilling-machine, grind- 
stone and benches. Two monks with 
bared arms and grimy hands are hard 
at work mending the treasury lock— 
a grand old lock this—an alarum lock, 
which measures eighteen inches one 
way and twelve inches the other. An- 
other monk is beating brass into a 
kettle, and two others are actually 
making ventilation shafts for the in- 
firmary! A few steps and I reach the 
armory, with its ancient coats of mail, 
pikes, bows, drums, grape-shot, pow- 
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der-horns, and—odly enough—old “col- 
ors” of the monastery—silken banners 
with cross and other sacred symbols 
on them. 

In another quadrangle—taking a short 
cut through the small grove of moun- 
tain ashes, now scarlet with berries—I 
come to the famous kvas brewery. Now 
kvas is a sort of sour beer which you 
can get all over Russia, often execra- 
ble, occasionally good; but it was not 
until I came to Solovetski and saw all 
the elaborate arrangements connected 
with the brewing of the famous Solo- 
vetski kvas, that I so much as guessed 
at the number of “brands” made. Thus 


- the first portion drawn off is very 


strong and good, and forms quality 
number one. After running off some 
five hundred gallons of this, the huge 
vat is filled up with boiling water with- 
out adding any malt, and.then about 
the same quantity is run off. That is 
quality number two. By a similar pro- 
cess qualities three and four are pro- 
duced, and by mixing any two qualities 
further sub-divisions are made. The 
best is good and nourishing indeed, but 
the worst is of the sourest and contains 
little nourishment. Kvas is made of 
barley and rye-malt, rye-flour, and, of 
course, water—here from the Holy 
Lake. The very best brew is scented 
with herbs. It is the universal drink, 
gravy, soup, flavorer and general in- 
gredient in everything drinkable and 
eatable. 

A few steps on bring you to the Art 
School, which is an important feature. 
Here the most apt are trained, and here 
the trained spend their days in painting 
icons. The demand is almost inex- 
haustible—every room, every shop, the 
barest and poorest hut in Russia hav- 
ing, at least, one icon init. This studio 
is large—nearly fifty feet long and for- 
ty feet wide—airy, and beautifully 
lighted, and every one seems as busy 
as possible. The youngest pupils are 
drawing in pencil from casts, models, 


marks, and—strange conjunction—from 
the Apollo Belvedere, and portraits of 
the Czar and Czarina. They copy mez- 
zotint-lithographs in chalk, and lastly 
they paint, from large studies, icons in 
oils. I count round, and find that there 
are twenty-two monks hard at work at 
this. I am struck by the splendor of 
their colors, and I put it down to the 
fact that these are no mere modern 
painters, squeezing ready-made pig- 
ments out of shining tubes, but they 
actually make and grind up their colors 
as did the painters of old. They have 
great slabs of thick glass or stone, and 
on these they place the colored earths 
and clays and minerals and grind them 
down to the finest powder with cones 
of granite and gneiss. The presiding 
genius over the studio is Father Vasili 
Azayeff, a most artistic and accom- 
plished man and a delightful compan- 
ion. 

And so I might go on, page after 
page, detailing this and that pleasant 
phase of a modern and, in some re- 
spects, unique monastic life. But I 
cannot turn these reminiscent notes 
into a catalogue, and after we have 
just peeped into the treasury—well 
calculated to make any mouth water-- 
I must hurry back to dine with the 
Archimandrite, the abbot of this great 
monastery. 

What a wealth of jewels, what a 
splendor of workmanship, what queer 
antiquities lie buried in this long-vault- 
ed chamber! I can only give you a 
fraction of an idea of the exceeding 
richness of this treasure, and perhaps 
if I begin at the end I shall get to your 
mind the sooner. After going through 
everything, weighing here, counting 
there, and appraising everywhere, I 
came to the conclusion that there is 
stored in this treasury gems and gold 
of the intrinsic value of not less than 
£200,000! On one of the cloth-of-gold 
vestments I counted no fewer than five 
thousand pearls, set in as orphreys. On 
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another, sacred symbols were displayed 
in rubies, topazes, amethysts, aquamar- 
ines; on another, bands of emeralds 
made a costly cross, and so on. Here, 
within a long press, are some two score 
books of the Gospels for use at the 
Eucharist. Very few of them are not 
bound in silver; the silver is ,richly 
chased and embossed, and nearly al- 
ways plated with gold; the gold is 
studded with enormous’ sapphires 
rubies, and emeralds. Here is a great 
copy of the Gospels thus richly bound, 
and it weighs sixty pounds avoirdupois! 
Thus, again, the crosses—here is one of 
pure gold, with a saint’s relic set into 
it. It is edged all round with fine 
pearls, and it is set with rubies, sap- 
phires, and emeralds of immense size. 
The cross is fifteen inches long, the arm 
measures seven inches, and the thick- 
ness throughout is of one inch. It was 
given to the monastery by Ivan the 
Terribje, in 1562. Here is an altar 
cross weighing more than two and a 
half pounds; it is of pure gold. Here 
is another of gold, containing relics of 
persons of no less distinction than St. 
James, the Evangelists Matthew and 
Mark, Barnabas, and Stephen the 
Proto-martyr! It is enough to take 
your breath away, this sudden broad- 
side from apostolic times. And the 
gold and silver and jewels are every- 
where; here is one of the abbot’s 
mitres with over a thousand pearls, and 
about sixty of the largest emeralds, 
sapphires, and rubies I have ever seen. 
And jostling these treasures and golden 
chalices and censers, are such pleas- 
antries as an iron penance belt, weigh- 
ing seventeen pounds and destined to 
reduce your waist to sixteen inches; 
and 2 nice neat penance suit of iron 
chains to hang from your shoulders 
behind and before, with loops of chain 
to put your iegs through, and a gilded 
iron cross of about a couple of pounds 
weight to lie lightly on your chest. Ah! 
these old monkish ideas were hopeless- 
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ly derogatory of self. And, to prove it, 
here is the last thing I will recount— 
a carved representation of the average 
monk, as he understood himself. He 


‘is hanging from a cross; his mouth is 


padlocked; his hands are pierced with 
nails which flame with fire; a woman 
—the monks always failed to appre- 
ciate women—is shooting arrows into 
his poor body; a suitably-dressed king 
is offering him all the honors imagin- 
able, and a hairy, horned devil is pull- 
ing him down by the ankles with truly 
diabolical glee. 

After this, I think, one wants dinner, 
and so to dinner with the monks I has- 
tened. Their dining-room is a magni- 
ficent apartment, with vaulted roof, 
covered with huge frescoes of scrip- 
tural and ecclesiastical subjects, and 
supported in the middle by a vast pillar 
some forty feet round. The monks sit 
along the sides of the room, and the 
élite of the pilgrims round the great 
column in the middle. Out of the 
trapeza (dining-room) there open two 
chapels, and below its floor is a church. 
In one corner of the room is a stone 
pulpit, where an old monk reads about 
some astounding miracles performed 
by saints of the Orthodox Church. 
Otherwise absolute silence prevails, 
and the meal is eaten with so remark- 
able a swiftness that it irresistibly re- 
minds one of the old injunction to eat 
with staff in hand, with loins girded, 
and in haste. There is no dallying over 
delicacies, perhaps for the sufficient 
reason that there were no delicacies to 
dally with. Nevertheless, there was a 
seemly sort of order. Thus, after grace 
had been sung by the Archimandrite 
and two deacons in the adjoining 
chapel, we took our places and sat in 
silent expectation. A bell rang and 
every one stood; the bell rang again, 
and every one sat down and began to 
eat. 

We sat in messes of four, just as we 
do still in the Temple. Each of us had 
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a large wooden soup-ladle and a hunk 
of black bread; and the rest was com- 
mon property. A bowl stood in the 
midst of us, and we dived our four 
spoons, more or less simultaneously, 
into the bowl and emptied it as soon 
as possible. A stupid sort of politeness 
made me dip slowly and ceremoniously 
into the first course—a kind of soup of 
odoriferous salmon, onions, and kvas, 
and known as okroshka; but I soon 
found that my vis-a-vis was an old hand 
as well as a famished pilgrim, and the 
speed with which he plied his soup- 
ladle threatened to leave us all unsatis- 
fied. Consequently, in the succeeding 
courses I played up for England to the 
best of my ability, and I do believe 
that Russian pilgrim (who had evident- 
ly anticipated a splendid excess over 
his proper share) was staggered at the 
way in which I managed to keep time 
with his spoon. It was pretty hard 
work, all the same, to put away this 
banquet. The second course proved to 
be another soup—stchi—of sour cab- 
bage, salted plaice, and sour cream. 
The next course was still soup—this 
time, thank goodness, of something 
fresh—fresh herrings. For the fourth 
course we gota thin porridge of bar- 
ley and skimmed milk—this formed 
the sweets, and is known as kasha. 
Then we had just time to take a hasty 
ladle or two of kras pure, and simply 
sour of itself, and the bell rang for 
grace. We had dined. It had taken us 
less than fifteen minutes. How hungry 
I felt! 

Perhaps the most striking features 
of the dinner were the use of the bell 
and the long processions of serving 
monks and lay-brethren. Every course 
was swiftly brought in and removed 
to the sound of this bell. The serving- 
lads formed a single-file procession 
some thirty strong. They held the 
great bronze bowls high in their hands, 
and, clad in blue linen cassocks and 
caps, they looked picturesque enough. 
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The whole function, indeed, was pic- 
turesque—far more picturesque than 
satisfying. 

One of the delights of Solovetski is 
to drive along the sandy roads which 
run through this lovely island and the 
next largest island of Anzerski. The 
Jehu is a lay-brother of bucolic tem- 
perament, and he drives the three 
ponies abreast with all the accustomed 
waywardness of the Russian chariot- 
eer. It matters little to him if we leap 
rocks or charge tree-stumps or make 
unmeaning detours into fenceless 
fields. At any rate, he never drives his 
horses at less than a gallop, and the 
general impression remains that we did 
the distance in the shortest time. Yet 
a droshky, built somewhat like a jaunt- 
ing-car, but with even less to keep you 
from falling off it, is not thus conducive 
to ease, and in turning corners at full 
gallop it is not unusual to be pitched 
into the deep, loose sand. In fact, our 
thoughtful Jehu keeps looking round 
to see if one has weathered the crisis. 
As a rule the road runs through con- 
tinuous forests of larch and spruce and 
birch, and now and again we come upon 
open, rolling country, with wide mead- 
ows and pleasant signs of pastoral 
farming. Here and there, too, even 
in the woods, the road opens out on a 
quiet glade which is, after all, the true 
and early “field.” For the trees have 
here been felled, and the forest, with its 
red pines, its spruce, its birch, its aspen 
poplars, and its undergrowth of juni- 
per, mare’s tails, ferns and mosses, re- 
treats on either hand, and leaves the 
open field with its scanty hay, its mil- 
lions of daisies, ‘its tender hare-bells, 
and its golden multiberries. Here 
and there the hay has been cut already, 
and is hung to dry over rough screens 
of fir-poles. Between the road and the 
field is a trench, and over a little bridge 
of three planks there slowly passes the 
telega with its load of hay, and the 
monk-laborer, in his short, blue, linen 
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eassock and high, blue cap. The scene 
is one of infinite peace, and the moving 
to and fro of the silent laborer disturbs 
it not at all. 

On every hill there is a chapel and 
a shrine, and a “cell” of from half-a- 
dozen to twenty or thirty monks. To 
all these the road leads us to pay our 
tribute. At first it amazed my simple 
mind that as soon as ever we got with- 
in a mile of such a chapel the bells 
would begin their jingle-jangle-jangle- 
jingle for a service. It seemed to me 
almost marvellous that we _ should 
reach every chapel just at the very mo- 
ment when a service was beginning. 
But a little experience taught me that 
keen eyes from that hill-top were on 
the look-out for droshky-driven pil- 
grims, and as soon as even the cloud of 
dust, which travelled with us, was per- 
ceived on the riband of road through 
the forest far below, a monk went out 
to the kolokolnaya and started that fear- 
ful jangle which, throughout Russia, 
calls the faithful to prayer. And, sure 
enough, as soon as ever we came to the 
door of the chapel, there would the 
priest be singing litanies over the poor 
bones of some long-dead holy one (now 
packed in a silver shrine), and we 
should have to pay up our tribute of 
roubles. 

But these monks are capital fellows— 
hard-working, simple of life, and 
healthy of mind and body. I shall not 
soon forget my agreeable host at the 
“cell” of Sekernaya Gora. After the 
usual devotions I was asked to tea, and 
the dear, old monk, whose seamed and 
bronzed face was explained when he 
told me that for some years he had 
been captain of the monastery’s ship, 
Zave me most excellent tchai. More- 
over, he had made, upon the southern 
slope of the hill, a strip of garden, and 
here, in a frame, he cut a fine cucum- 
ber which he sliced and placed in vine- 
gar. And he added some small but 
very sweet strawberries and raspber- 
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ries—also grown in the same sunny 
little garden—here at the very edge of 
the Arctic regions! Then he took me 
up to the lighthouse tower which 
crowns the hermitage, and pointed, 
with evident delight, to a large compass 
with a great needle connected with the 
wind vane at the top of the cupola 
above us—thus showing the direction 
of the wind without requiring the ob- 
server to go outside in the often wild 
and bitter weather. And this, too, he 
had made himself. He kept a meteor- 
ological journal, and sent copies to the 
head monastery at Solovetski, which, 
in its turn, kept journals and for- 
warded them at intervals to Archangel. 
From this lighthouse tower we had a 
perfect view over the dark forest, the 
still blue lakes, and the occasional 
glades of bright green. Beyond them 
all lay the White Sea, and the other 
islands of the group, and, looking 
southwards, I fancied I could almost 
make out the nearest point of the main- 
land—more than thirty miles away—in 
the dim outlines of that pimply purple 
cape, called Orloff’s Nose. 

The old monk in charge told me an 
amusing tale from which this Seker- 
naya Gora (Striking Hill) has got its 
name and the islands the dominion of 
the monks. For it seems that, prior to 
the coming of these good men some 
fishermen had lived on the island. Then 
came the pious Savvati, who had been 
moving from monastery to monastery 
to avoid mankind and earthly fame, 
and as he was resting at the foot of 
this hill he saw some women standing 
at the top, gazing out to sea, looking 
for their husbands who had gone fish- 
ing, and had not come back at the ex- 
pected time. Then the Lord vouch- 
safed Savvati a miraculous sight. 
Angels descended from heaven, and be- 
gan scourging and scolding these faith- 
ful wives, driving them down the hill, 
and telling them that the island was 
reserved for a house of God and good, 
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holy men to serve it, and “not for wom- 
en who only run about and spy on 
men.” So women were banished and 
the island became holy. With this 
favorable start, Savvati and Herman 
were not long in finding followers and 
helpers, and the monastery of Solovet- 
ski began to rise. And to this day no 
woman is allowed to live on Solovetski; 
even the female stock, the brood mares, 
the cows, and the hens are banished to 
a small island about a quarter of a 
mile distant! 

And so the days went by—the long, 
nightless days of the sub-Arctic sum- 
mer, with not an hour without the sun. 
Now I lingered with the haymakers 
and now chaffered with the fishermen; 
then I sailed to the neighboring islands 
and found on a smaller scale all I had 
seen here; and again would I go to 
some far-off “cell,” and drink tchai and 
eat small, sweet strawberries with the 
Builder, as they call the prior of a de- 
pendent monastery, and hear again of 
the wonderful deeds wrought by saints 
in the days of old. Ah! what a sim- 
plicity there was about every one. 
Could anything be more primitive than 
this marketing on the shore of a quiet 
lake, where the good monk insists on 
handing me no fewer than sixteen fine 
perch for the grand total of eightpence, 
and, having no change, wants to walk 
seven miles the next day to bring it? 

And with me always, invaluable ci- 
cerone and companion, was Father 
Vasili Azayeff, detached by the Archi- 
mandrite for the special duty of convoy 
and guide. What a charm that man 
had! Let me recall it, so that you may 
know what a monk may be, here in the 
remotest corner of dark Russia, on the 
edge of the Polar world. 

I suppose Father Vasili was about 
thirty years of age and of the middle 
height, and his tall, black cap and 
white-skirted cassock, fastened across 
the breast, girded at the waist, and 
showing leather knee-boots below, 
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helped to give him gravity beyond his 
age. His hair he wears long—upon his 
shoulders—as they all do in Russia; it 
is thick, black and wavy, and thick and 
long is his beard. His head is well 
arched at the crown, and his brow is 
broad, square, and white. From below 
heavy, straight eyebrows he looks out 
at you with  singularly-attractive, 
hazel eyes; straight and strong his 
nose, fair his skin—as his brow and 
wrists tell you; but exposure to the sun 
in his busy journeys about the islands 
has tanned his face and neck and 
hands a swarthy, red sunburn. Slen- 
der in build, he is lithe in his move- 
ments, almost rapid, yet dignified and 
gentle. He frequently bows as he talks, 
as indeed do all Russians of the better 
sort—and he is intensely polite; but 
there is nothing of the conventional, 
nothing stiff. He makes you at home 
in a moment; he anticipates your 
needs, and his deep, smooth voice 
shows southern breeding and culture. 
By nature and bias a gentleman, he is 
also a gentleman by birth. He receives 
you with the best hospitality—the ob- 
vious but not the overwhelming; and 
he accepts your hospitality with frank 
cordiality. He seems perfectly happy, 
without one wish for the outside world, 
and he is clearly a valuable officer of 
the monastery. Yet he came here on 
an ordinary pilgrim’s three days’ visit, 
and he has remained here ever, since. 
That was thirteen years ago. An 
artist to his finger-tips, he has painted 
many beautiful icons, and were it not 
for his multifarious duties which take 
him here, there, and everywhere, he 
might have been known as the Fra 
Angelico of the North. 

And how pleasant were the hours 
when I talked with him in his cell—a 
monk’s cell! Do you want to know 
what it is like? Well, Father Vasili’s 
cell was just an ordinary-sized room, 
divided very unequally by a wooden 
screen. In the smaller part he kept 
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his tea-things, his washing arrange- 
ments and the like; and in the larger 
he lived and slept—slept on a narrow, 
straight settee, which served fora sofa 
in the daytime. The room was kept 
hot by a stove, though it was high sum- 
mer, and the thermometer hanging in 
it showed 77 degrees Fahrenheit! But 
in every other respect it was a surprise 
and a delight. The icon in the corner 
was of the Mother and Child, and beau- 
tifully painted it was—by Vasili. Over 
a writing-table hung a fine picture of 
an old monk reading by candle-light— 
painted by Vasili. On a small chest 
of drawers stood a mirror in an elabor- 
ately-carved frame—carved by Vasili. 
Between the two windows was a tall 
prie-dieu—made by Vasili. Half-a- 
dozen small pictures and some framed 
photos hung upon the walls; two or 
three chairs stood about; upon the table 
lay an aneroid barometer and a meteor- 
ological journal—kept by Vasili. Roses 
and pelargoniums were on the window- 
shelves, and, standing on the flood in 
a red-ware pot, a fine Dracoena 
reached nearly to the ceiling. A dozen 
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or so of books lay on prie-dieu and 
table. A most pleasant room, and ut- 
terly different from what you or I 
would have imagined; yet a most fit- 
ting environment for its inhabitant, 
for it reflected its own refinement, its 
own upbringing in a cultured home, 
and it showed that, though he had 
cheerfully turned his back on earthly 
fame, the world forgetting, he had not 
been forgotten by the influences of his 
early life. 

The Russians have a proverb that 
you must eat a pood (about 36 Ibs.) of 
salt with a man before you know him. 
But Father Vasili, transparently sin; 
cere and unconsciously delightful, con- 
vinced you in a few hours that you had 
known him for years. And as I sailed 
away from Solovetski, and the water 
between us grew wide and great, to 
the last my eyes were fixed on that 
black-robed figure, bowing gravely and 
waving farewell—the farewell and the 
blessing of Vasili Azayeff, monk, ar- 
tist, and my friend of Solovetski the 
Holy. 

Arthur Montefiore Brice. 
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I, 


Who can dwell with greatness? 


Greatness is too high; 


Flowers are for the meadow, suns are for the sky;— 
Ab! but there is greatness in this land of ours, 
High as is the sunlight, humble as the flowers! 


II. 


Queen, of thee the fable! 


Lady, thine the fate! 


Royal, and yet lowly, lowly, and yet great;— 
Great in far dominion, great in pomp of years, 
Greater still as woman, greatest in thy tears. 


Austin Dobson. 
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THE FASCINATION OF THE FOREST. 


The mystic spell which Vivian 
wrought for the undoing of Merlin 
finds its counterpart even in this dying 
century, which it is the fashion to re- 
gard as a time more prosaic than any 
that the old world has looked upon. 
Charms and spells of many kinds are, 
if I may believe my brown friends, as 
much the things of every day in the 
year of grace 1899, as they were in the 
days of Solomon, in the time of ancient 
Greece and Rome, or in the darkest 
hours of the Middle Ages; and all who 
have dwelt in the forests, and, so living, 
have learned to love the jungle and its 
free, spacious life, know that there is 
one magic, one spell that can hold a 
man prisoner for all his years, making 
him as much a captive of the forest, as 
much a part and parcel of it, as was 
Merlin’s self lying in his death-like 
sleep, amid the wild woods of Broce- 
liande. 

Those in whose hearts the spell has 
worked need no aid from me to remind 
them of those thousand things which 
go to the making of the most resist- 
less of all fascinations; but how am I 
to find words to teli of the forest’s 
magie so that folk who have never 
come under its influence may read and 
understand? How can I hope to write 
of that, which to me is a thing so 
real, in such a guise that those who 
have never experienced the spell shall 
be able to realize something of it in 
imagination? Truly: it is an essay in 
the impossible, for no mere words can 
work so great a miracle. You must 
feel the fascination of the forest in the 
innermost fibres of your being, you 
must suffer the eye to become filled 
with seeing and the ear to overflow 
with the fulness of its music, before 
ever the Spirit of the Jungle can come 
to possess you, before its voice can 


make itself heard “not only in the 
dead, unhappy night, when the rain 
is on the roof,” but even in the noisiest 
places of this noisy earth, crying to you 
to come back once more to the forests, 
whose creepers have twined themselves 
about your heart. 

How well I remember with what a 
wild delight I heard once more the 
rumble and the roar of London on my 
return to England, after my second 
six-years’ sojourn in the Malay Penin- 
sula. How the muddy streets, the 
shrill cries of the news-boys, the lurch- 
ing omnibuses, the hurrying hansoms, 
the eager crowds of foot-passengers 
jostling one another on the pavements, 
the bustle, the scurry, the murky at- 
mosphere, the pulsing beat of the busy 
life, the indescribable noise and smell 
and sight of the most fascinating of all 
towns set my heart throbbing with ex- 
citement and my blood dancing through 
my veins! How keen is the pleasure 
of a return to Europe, after long years 
of banishment, none save the exile 
knows; and yet, in little more than a 
month after my arrival, as I walked 
up the broad staircase of that prosaic 
building, the Army and Navy Stores, 
the voice of the jungle, the voice that 
will not be still, rang out calling to me 
to come back, and made me of a sud- 
den unutterably restless and ill at ease. 
I was not conscious of anything in my 
surroundings that could have suggested 
the running rivers under the broad 
canopies of trees for which, at that mo- 
ment, I was sick with longing; but, 
none the less, the voice was there, call- 
ing, calling, and giving me no peace. 

“I don’t know what has come to me,” 
I said to one who walked by my side. 
“I want to be back in the jungle—back 
in the great, quiet, shady places, with 
the song of the birds and insects sound- 
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ing in my ears, with the patter of the 
brooks playing their unending accom- 
paniment, the whisper of the wind 
among the tree-tops, and the great 
olive eddies in the deep water-pools 
under the green branches. I want to 
see it all again badly, badly!” 

My companion looked at me, rather 
sadly, I thought. “Already?” 

I nodded, and fell silent; but the 
voice called unceasingly, and I had no 
choice but to listen. My companion 
turned to do the shopping, and I stood 
by in silence, fearing to give pain by 
further speech, while the strange rest- 
lessness set my limbs a-tingling. I 
wondered what had been the cause of 
forest-sickness falling upon me in so 
unlikely a place—among the jostling 
crowds of black-coated, trim-gowned 
respectabilities, and why, when I knew 
myself to be so thoroughly well-off 
where I was, I should long for a land 
in which, as I was fully aware, I had 
often been supremely uncomfortable. 

Our purchases made, we returned to 
the head of the staircase and began to 
descend. Suddenly I stood still; the 
walls were hung with engravings, and 
one of them, seen unconsciously as I 
mounted the stairs, was, I now recog- 
nized, the instrument upon which the 
jungle-spirit twanged his song of wel- 
come and reminder to me, whom he 
knew to be his votary. It was an en- 
graving of some scene in a nameless 
land—the land of fancy, may be—just 
two glorious banks of foliage and 
tangled vegetation, the trees fighting 
for standing-room at the edge of the 
stream, like wild beasts around a 
drinking-pool, the trunks leaning out 
over the river, their boughs nearly 
touching from the opposite banks 
above a rapid, down which a whitened, 
broken, splashing, torrent of water 
rushed wildly. It was so like many 
scenes that were dear to me, so like 
many falls in which I had risked life 
and limb with a delight past all telling, 
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so strongly reminiscent of the forest- 
land I loved so well, a land many thou- 
sands of miles from Hyde Park Corner, 
that even as I looked at it the nostalgia 
was bitter to me, and my bones were 
restless to be off and away. 

“Would you never be content to live 
quietly at home?” my companion asked, 
sighing; and I answered “Never!” 
knowing that in that one word I spoke 
the truth. 

Is, then, this love of the wilderness 
a madness, or is the spell that the 
jungle works stronger and more mys- 
terious than all human magic? 


The fascination which the forest ex- 
ercises over those among us who have 
fallen under the spell can, none the 
less, be traced to some of its more ob- 
vious sources. Its aloofness, its melan- 
choly, its splendid freedom, its infinite 
variety which is still ever the same, its 
secrets held so closely, yet revealed so 
lavishly to one who studies it with the 
eyes of love,—all these are things to 
which so much of its glamor is due. 

As you leave the scattered Malay vil- 
lages, and enter the forest, quitting the 
garish sun-glare of the tropics, and 
exchanging it for the dark green twi- 
light of the land that lies sleeping be- 
neath the gorgeous canopy of spread- 
ing boughs and tangled creepers, you 
seem to put off the things of the mod- 
ern earth and to roam once more as 
did the first man, through a world that 
is straight from the hand of its Maker. 
The brushwood, which you have parted 
to enable you to squeeze your way 
through its protecting barrier, closes 
behind you; the crowing of the village 
cocks, the bleating of the goats, the 
squeaking low of the kine down in the 
distance, and the silence of the prime- 
val world falls heavily around you. It 
is early morning, perhaps, and the glad 
clamor of all the forest creatures is 
resounding down the vast aisles of 
trees. The shriek of the parrots, the 
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thrilling lilt of the bérau-bérau thrushes, 
the far-carrying call of the selanting, 
the musical loot of the argus-pheasant, 
the twitter of a myriad tiny birds hid- 
hen in the dense foliage, the bark and 
howl of a troop of sidmang apes, the 
busy whirr and ticking of thousands of 
tree insects and cicade@, all combine to 
make that joyful chorus by which the 
denizens of the jungle make known to 
their Maker their thanks for the life 
that is in them, and for His good gift 
of daylight, that ever comes to them as 
a fresh blessing, a new and glad sur- 
prise. It was to such music as this 
that God, in the beginning, looked upon 
His new-made world, and saw that it 
was good. 

The trees, fresh washed with dew, 
drip softly as the moisture trickles 
down their leaves, and all things glis- 
ten with a jewelled sheen. Across 
your path the great spiders of the 
woods have woven delicate gossamer 
webs, which show white as though 
covered with hoar-frost, sheets of fairy 
lace slung like hammocks for the frolic 
of a fairy queen. ‘The dead leaves 
under foot shine and glisten, for they, 
too, are newly bathed in the fresh 
night-dews. The cool air braces your 
throat with something of the pleasant 
tonic of a brisk, frosty morning in Eng- 
land; and the temptation to join your 
own discordant voice to that of the 
choir around you rises strongly within 
you. All nature tells its joy in sound, 
melodious or harsh, according to its 
need, and for the time you, who are no 
longer civilized man, but a part and 
parcel of the nature round about you, 
find in inarticulate song, not in human 
speech, the only expression of your 
happiness that seems appropriate or 
possible to you. And so the day in the 
jungle begins for you, as for all created 
things, in a whirl of light-hearted re- 
joicing. 

Little by little the dew dries. The 
heavy heat of the tropics begins to 
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make itself felt, even in the dense 
woods. The songs of the jungle grow 
fainter, pause, begin once more less 
loudly than before, then wholly cease, 
and simultaneously the desire to sing 
dies down within you. Your dew- 
drenched clothes no longer seem cold 
as they cling to your skin, and as you 
walk on with long, regular strides the 
perspiration, that accompanies all toil 
in-the Malay Peninsula, rises to your 
brow. The long, hot day is upon you, 
and the forest is making ready for its 
siesta. 

Presently thirst comes to you, gentle 
and merely suggestive at first, then in- 
sistent and clamorous, crying loudly to 
be assuaged. There are streams run- 
ning cool and clear on all sides of you. 
Once in every half mile or so you have 
to wade through the shallows of some 
small river, and the temptation to drink 
on such occasions is very urgent. You 
know, however, the risk of yielding to 
it on a long march in the forest, and 
you press on relentlessly until mid-day 
is at hand. Then, with a sigh of relief, 
you call a halt by the side of a little 
river, drink your fill of the sparkling 
crystal water, bathe your face and 
hands and arms from wrist to shoulder, 
roll a cigarette, and throw yourself 
down on the bank with your back rest- 
ing against the trunk of a fallen tree. 
The air is very still, and heavy with a 
thousand pleasant forest-scents; the 
little spiral clouds of tobacco-smoke 
curl upwards slowly, almost straight, 
hanging Jow and blue above your head 
—as though loth to part company in 
so vast a solitude. The river at its 
side is whispering sleepily to its peb- 
bles, and here and there an angry little 
jet of water quarrels discontentedly 
with a wedge of projecting rock. The 
jungle above the river is less thick than 
elsewhere, and the sunlight streams in 
upon the face of the running water, 
gilding its smoother portions, making 
its little spurts and splashes white and 
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glistening, and toning with a greenish 
bronze the deeper pools under the over- 
hanging foliage. On the banks, and 
under the trees, so far as the jealous 
underwood will suffer the prying eye 
to penetrate, a deep and melancholy 
gloom broods over the earth. Here 
and there an adventurous sunbeam 
fights its way through the obstructing 
branches, bringing out the full, rich 
green of a leaf, splashing a grey tree 
trunk with tiny flecks of light, putting 
a brighter sheen and a gayer tint upon 
one bough of a shrub, while all the 
rest of it is still a dark, even green. 
As you lie gazing upwards, the maze of 
branches, twining, twisting, crossing, 
recrossing, spreading this way and all 
ways, make you almost dizzy when 
you try te follow them with your eye, 
marking where each strand of that 
tangled network of Nature’s weaving 
has its beginning and its end. Against 
the gray and mottled trunk of one 
slender tree, which stands ever so 
little apart from its fellows, as though 
too fine for closer contact with the 
common herd, a creeper with broad, 
sharply-pointed leaves, each one grow- 
ing flatly at regular intervals, has 
woven a garland that extends from the 
knotted roots to the slender branches 
sixty feet above them. Another hoary 
and fiercely-bearded giant of the forest 
rears his crest to a height of near a 
hundred and twenty feet, the whole of 
his trunk, and the great twisted arms 
that spread to north and south and east 
and west, overgrown with tufts and 
clusters of tree-ferns, orchids and para- 
sitic creepers, till the gnarled bark is 
searcely visible. From the boughs 
above you great ropes of creeper hang 
downwards to the earth, some still 
groping blindly for a hold in the rich 
soil, others already firmly rooted, and 
sending the warm sap pulsing to the 
parent stem a hundred feet aloft. Here 
and there a gray trunk may be seen 
crushed out of shape, shamelessly 
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mangled by the clinging grip of a para- 
site which flourishes greenly on the 
wreck of the victim from which, vam- 
pire-like, it has sucked the life-blood. 
One and all, the trees of this Malayan 
forest stand knee-deep in a wide sea of 
damp, warm vegetable growths, a 
tangled, tumbled, wrestling underwood, 
striving ever upwards from the dank 
soil, so heavily manured by the decay- 
ing leaves that all the long year 
through are falling, falling, and rotting 
into mould. One ané all, the trees are 
not content to live their own lives, to 
produce only their own kind. Each 
one of them is a mother who cherishes 
all manner of strange waifs and strays 
of vegetable life; some hanging like 
drapery from the boughs and branches, 
some lying broad and flat against the 
broad expanse of bark, others hidden 
away in little seams and crannies, the 
marsupial pouches of the forest-world; 
and others again growing from tree to 
tree, from bough to bough, and thence 
to earth, lashing the jungle into one 
magnificent unity. The _ prevailing 
color of it all is green, green of every 
conceivable shade and tint, from the 
hue that is black in many lights, and 
only green in some, to the shade which 
is more brilliant and ethereal than that 
of the emerald. Even on the same 
tree the color of the leaves is never 
quite the same. On a single bough 
may often be seen young leaves newly 
peeping from out their folded coverlets, 
looking forth enquiringly at the great 
strange world, strong leaves in their 
lusty prime, blooming vaingloriously, 
and old and ragged fellows, tattered by 
wind and weather, turning rusty at 
their edges, soon to assume the same 
red hue as those dying creatures that 
droop limply from their twigs so close 
beside them. Also, each leaf, if you 
look closely, will be found to differ a 
little in size, or shape, or hue from 
those that grow around it; and the 
reverse sides, which some expose so 
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freely, are quite unlike the upper sur- 
faces. Add to this the constant change 
of light and shade, the flecks of color 
that the sunbeams seem to paint, and 
you will find that in a Malayan jungle 
the greenery that is on all sides of you 
can never appear to be monotonous. 
Now and again your eye will fall upon 
a tree which has died like a man in a 
packed crowd, so closely wedged be- 
tween its neighbors that it lacks the 
space to fali. Its limbs are bare, its 
trunk has faded in color and grown dry 
and parched, and its departed glory is 
mocked by the beauty of the growths 
that flourish so sturdily around it. 
Sometimes, if a wind is blowing, some 
jungle-giant, that has stood through 
long years in the face of all assailants, 
comes crashing down, bringing half an 
acre of woodland to ruin in its fall, the 
sonorous boom carrying far and wide 
through the forest, while the cracking 
of the lesser trees fires volley after vol- 
ley of musketry above the hero’s grave. 

The orchids in the tree-tops trail their 
blossoms from the boughs. A creeper, 
here and there, flaunts its broad lipped 
cup of scarlet, purple, or yellow. The 
trunks, rising one behind the other in 
endless, huddled ranks, show gray, and 
brown, and black, and white. The 
moss, the lichen, and the tree-fungi are 
rust-red, orange of many tints, mottled 
yellow, or leprous white. But for the 
rest, the eternal forest is green, green, 
green. 

In a spot where some offal lies hidden 
from sight, a crowd of brilliantly-paint- 
ed butterflies whirls, and dances, hov- 
ers for a moment, the colored wings 
flashing in the sunlight, then dances 
upwards once more in a little splash- 
ing jet of all the hues of the prism. 
High up in the tree-tops the swollen 
honeycombs of three large hives of 
wild bees cling perilously to a naked 
bough, the busy workers flying about 
them in hordes, making a gentle, buz- 
zing murmur. A great elephant-ant, 
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an inch in length, looking like a com- 
mon brown ant seen through a power- 
ful magnifying-glass, crawls heavily 
across the path, a solitary creature, 
alone and unafraid in this vast wilder- 
ness. The trunk against which you 
lean is honeycombed by ants of a differ- 
ent species, creatures with great swol- 
len heads, terribly out of proportion to 
their bodies, busily intent upon trivial 
nothings after the manner of their kind. 
Up the bark of a tree over against you 
two long streams of tiny black ants 
rush distractedly, each insect shaking 
hands perfunctorily with its neighbors, 
till those ascending are lost to sight 
among the branches overhead, and 
those descending are swallowed up in 
the rank growths about the roots. They 
are all eagerly employed in carrying 
nothing. Half a dozen lean leaches 
come bowing and scraping towards 
you, some chocolate in color, some 
green, some striped brown and green 
and gray. Now and again they stand 
erect, their sharper ends waving hither 
and thither to catch your scent, before 
they again begin their ungainly ad- 
vance upon you. 

Very far away a band of gray mon- 
keys hoots faintly. A flying-squirrel, 
which has crawled up the trunk of a 
tree a few yards distant, suddenly 
spreads its wings covered with the soft 
brindled fur, and launches itself into. 
space, its little one clinging tightly 
under its belly. Down it comes in a 
long-curved swoop, then rises in its 
fiight ever so slightly, clutches the 
bark of the tree at which it has aimed 
in its course, and forthwith begins to 
climb laboriously up its trunk, prepar- 
atory to taking another headlong drive. 
A tag of verse runs through your head: 


Herr Lilienthal, dull earth on pinions 
scorning, 
Has flown five hundred yards, adven- 
turous soul! 
Unseen, but clearly heard, a wood- 
pecker taps loudly on a hollow trunk, 
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the bell-like notes growing louder, then 
fainter and fainter, till they abruptly 
cease. A sleepy hum of many insects 
makes a little stir, lulling the world to 
slumber; and over all, as the long, hot 
hours creep by, there falls a kind of 
hush which, added to the shade of 
those sombre aisles of tree-trunks, 
makes the sweet melancholy of the 
forest-places, a melancholy unutterably 
peaceful and serene. 


With an effort, that is near akin to 
pain, you drag yourself to your feet, 
slowly, reluctantly. The sleepy spell 
of the forest is on you, and if the march 
that lies before you is to be accom- 
plished, you must tear yourself away 
from its seductions and plod doggedly 
forward. You stretch yourself elabor- 
ately, yawn, groan aloud, after the 
manner of lazy human beings when un- 
welcome toil insists upon cltiming their 
attention, and fall to quoting poetry in 
self-justification: 


All things have rest: why should we 
toil alone, 

We only toil, 
things, 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrow to another 
thrown; 

Nor ever fold our wings, 

And cease from wanderings, 

Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy 
balm; 

Nor hearken what the inner spirit 
sings, 

“There is no joy but calm!” 

Why should we only toil, the roof and 
crown of things? 


who are the first of 


Whereon you add, prosaically, “Be- 
cause God has seen fit to create a Brit- 
ish Government!” and so saying you 
move forward once more at a reluctant 
shamble, presently settling down into 
a steady, swinging stride that cuts the 
miles off one by one, as the Malay 
reapers sever the ripened ears of rice 
with their primitive sickles. 
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The temperature has risen consider- 
ably the last few hours, and in the dark 
shade of the jungle the air, heavy with 
many perfumes, is close as that of a 
hot-house. The perspiration drenches 
you. A thorn catches at your sleeve 
with detaining hand, and calls your af® 
tention to its own graceful, sinuous 
beauty with the annoying persistence 
of an importunate child. A trailing 
creeper seizes you fast by the ankle, 
and you kick angrily and violently iv 
your effort to win free. Suddenly the 
creeper parts, and your released foot 
flies forward like a bolt from a cata- 
pult, striking you shrewdly on the other 
ankle-bone and causing as much pain 
as you know what to do with. Then, 
unless you are more than human, you 
swear aloud, and the forest repeats the 
ugly word in a shocked whisper. You 
put your hand up to the back of your 
neck, and find there a bloated leach, 
so blown up with its feast of blood that 
it is almost circular in shape, which 
comes away unresistingly when you 
pluck it from its hold. Every mile or 
so you stop and search diligently for 
other leaches, pulling them in clusters 
from the seams of your coarse Canna- 
nore trousers, from the wrinkles of 
your flannel shirt, from the tops of 
your socks where they are striving 
eagerly to get past the tight bands of 
boot-lace that are made fast about your 
ankles to prevent their entrance. <A 
huge elephant-fly, with a bright green 
head, enormous beady eyes the size of 
boot-buttons, and a fine spread of deli- 
cate, transparent wings, buzzes teasing- 
ly about you with a cat-like purr. With- 
out breaking your stride, you make 
futile efforts to kill him with blows of 
your broad felt hat; but he has eyes 
that look all ways at once, and he 
avoids you neatly with contemptuous 
light-heartedness. Presently his song 
ceases, and you are glad that he is 
gone, until a sharp pain in your back 
apprises you of the fact that he is eat- 
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ing you alive with complete enjoyment. 
Eventually you succeed in slaying him, 
but not until the combat has attained 
to almost Homeric proportions, and 
for a mile or so you trudge on unmo- 
lested. Then, from nowhere, there 
@prings up a swarm of horse-flies, and 
these you kill in scores, slapping the 
spots where the pain tells you that 
some of their number are beginning to 
feed. 

The day wanes slowly, and the birds 
and insects awake. The first of all to 
sound his note is the sanggit, the inch- 
long tree-cicada that acts as Boots to 
the other inmates of the jungle, wak- 
ing them relentlessly from their peace- 
ful slumbers. From a neighboring tree 
it screams shrilly, with a surpassing 
volume of sound for so tiny a creature. 
Strangely metallic, strident, and far- 
carrying, its brazen shriek echoes again 
and again through the forest, and pres- 
ently all the world joins in the chorus. 
The cool winds of evening make a 
gentle stir in the tree-tops, setting them 
a-rocking, while the branches saw and 
creak against each other, and a shower 
of dying leaves falls slowly and reluc- 
tantly towards the earth. 

A stream running gaily through the 
woods comes into sight, and you cry to 
your Malay companions that here the 
camp shall be pitched for the night. 
Bundles and loads are thrown to the 
ground with guttural grunts of satis- 
faction, and soon the note of the native 
wood-knife is heard ringing through 
the noisy forest. You divest yourself 
of your clothing, exchanging all for a 
bathing-cloth, count your leech-bites, 
ruefully, and walk on sore, tired feet 
to the brink of the stream. Then 


comes a moment of luxury such as no 
mere words can fittingly describe, as 
the cool, pure water ripples over your 
hot and dusty body, and the little curi- 
ous fishes sail up to look at you, and 
then dart swiftly away In tiny, flashing 
arrow-points. 


By the time you have 
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purged yourself of all the dust and dis- 
comfort of the march, your hut has 
been constructed and your people are 
washing the rice, preparatory to cook- 
ing the evening meal. Your mat is 
spread upon a bed of boughs—fragrant, 
and springy as is no other couch, and 
upon it you fling yourself, with the red 
blood rippling warmly through your 
veins, with all your limbs tingling 
pleasantly from the exertions of the 
day, and a great content of body and 
mind filling you with a lazy delight. 

The forest spreads around you, and 
about you, and above; the songs of the 
jungle are in your ears; the mystery of 
the vast solitude is over all; and again 
you drop back again insensibly into 
the primitive man, alone with God and 
Nature, in a new-made world, where 
no human hand has yet been suffered 
to set its disfiguring mark. 

Over the rocks of a rapid a hundred 
yards below your camp the tumbled 
waters of the river are brawling with 
a sound like that of a heavy rain- 
squall. A flash of the dying sunlight 
catches a spray thrown up by the 
angry fight that is being waged about 
a vast block of granite standing boldly 
in mid-stream. Thus it stood, with the 
same angry little river quarelling with 
it, with the same vast green jungle 
surrounding it, with the same song of 
bird and insect making music for it 
morning and evening, with the same 
beasts of the forest coming and going 
in the woods about it, in the days when 
Abraham began the history of the Jew- 
ish race, when Moses led the people 
forth from the Land of Bondage, when 
Spartans fought and died at Ther- 
mopyle, when Rome ruled the world, 
when Edward was the Hammer of the 
Scots, when the Grand Monarch flaunt- 
ed at Versailles, and when England 
and Napoleon came to the death grip 
at Waterloo. All the noisy clatter of 
the great world has no power to make 
itself heard in the depths of the eternal 
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forest. This is God’s country, and like 
its Master it is everlasting, calm, 
serene, unchanging, wholly untroubled 
by the little ripples on the surface of 
time that we puny mortals regard as 
the great events of the world. It is as 
it was in the beginning, and ever shall 
be, till all our earth is in due time 
hurled back to the chaos whence it 
came. 


The blue smoke of the fires curls 
lazily upwards. Against the red flames, 
leaping scarlet through the gathering 
gloom, the brown figures of the Malays 
are dimly outlined, as they stoop over 
the rice pots, stirring listlessly. The 
pleasant smell of cooking food, very 
grateful to the nostrils of one who has 
gone fasting since the dawn, rises 
around you. The great, dim shadows 
steal up, like hungry monsters waiting 
to be bidden to the feast; the waters of 
the river, dimly seen in the gathering 
gloom, sing merrily, and the fuel of the 
fires crackles and snaps. 

The long-expected meal is eaten rav- 
enously; and then your tired limbs are 
stretched to rest, and the night falls 
upon the forest-world, melancholy and 
mysterious. The great tree-frogs cough 
out their musical bell-like note at fre- 
quent intervals, the sound, only heard 
in the depths of the jungle and during 
the quiet night-time, that seems to me 
to express, as nothing else can do, the 
aloofness, the cool, vast stillness, the 
magic and the mystery of this wild 
world of woodland. On another tree 
hard by the tiny frog we name George 
the Third cries, “What? What? What? 
What? What?’ every few minutes, 
with high-pitched interrogative. The 
full-throated hoot of the argus-pheas- 
ant rings out through the woods, and 
is answered by similar calls from the 
bare and trodden drumming-grounds of 
other cocks on half a dozen hill-tops. 
The melancholy love-song of an ow] is 
borne to you faintly on a little breath 
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of lazy breeze; very far away some 
huge tree comes crashing down, the 
noise softened, by distance, into a kind 
of prolonged splash; near at hand a 
dead bough breaks off from the trunk 
to which it has clung so long, and falls 
rustling to the earth; the movement of 
some unseen animal overhead causes a 
shower of dry twigs and fragments of 
bark to patter upon the palm-leaf roof- 
ing of your hut; many branches creak 
slowly; and the little quiet noises of 
beast and tree, that together make up 
the splendid silence of the tropic-night 
in the jungle, tell of the throbbing life 
on every side whose pulse-beat they 
are. ; 

Sleep comes to you easily, and you 
pass from indolent consciousness to 
dreamful rest without any gradation or 
interval. But the jungle does not sleep 
at night, and as you wake from time 
to time, you hear the sounds that tell 
unmistakably of the free wild life 
about you. 


Thus, dreamily and uneventfully, 
pass away the days and nights spent in 
a Malayan forest. Perhaps for weeks, 
or even for months at a time, the 
jungle swallows you up, and, save that 
now and again you emerge into some 
sunny clearing where stands a little 
cluster of native huts, you are as com- 
pletely cut off from your fellow-crea- 
tures as the veriest hermit could desire. 
But the jungle-life is round about you, 
and, if you are blessed with the gifts 
of the seeing eye and the loving heart, 
you will find in it a plenitude of sym- 
pathy and content. The beasts live in 
a polity of their own, and for a space 
you are merely a trespasser on their 
domain, until you have learned the for- 
est-lore that makes you free of the 
only land of freedom. Gradually, 
every mark on ground or tree tells to 
you its tale, every cry and lilt and 
sound has for you its meaning. The 
tracks of many beasts lie plain upon 
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the damp soil, and from them you will 
presently learn to conjure up all man- 
ner of pictures of the numberless inci- 
dents of the jungle, with such distinct- 
ness of detail that they are as clear to 
your mind’s eye as though you had 
been an actual witness of all the scenes 
that have left such sure traces behind 
them. Occasionally you will see, in a 
sort of meteoric flash, some huge beast, 
startled at your approach, tear through 
the thick underwood, with a mighty 
crashing of rent boughs and a protest 
of angry snortings. Occasionally, 
through a tiny glade of the forest, you 
will see a stately stag, standing with 
hoof slightly poised and graceful head 
turned enquiringly in your direction, 
uncertain whether your coming fore- 
bodes danger; then with a leap he is 
off and away, and the protecting cover 
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swallows him up. Now and again as 
you cross a stream, the lapping of a 
huge tongue can be heard a few yards 
away from you, the drinker itself un- 
seen, and presently a loud crashing 
through the jungle shows that your 
presence has been discovered. For the 
most part, however, the forest tells 
you little save only that which the keen 
eye can gather from the picture-writ- 
ings of Nature round about you. 


And how comes it that these things 
hold a fascination for you that, like a 
madness, eats into your brain, depriv- 
ing you of your sanity? In truth I 
know not; but sure it is that, once 
heard, the voice of the jungle rings in 
your ears forever, calling, calling, call- 
ing, and giving you no peace until you 
rise and obey. 

Hugh Clifford. 
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Lord God, whom we besought so late, 
Thou wouldst not suffer us forget 

Thy Name and our weak human state— 
Have patience, Lord, a little yet. 


To-day no pomp of empire fills 
The wintry land: amazed and awed 
We watch Thy slowly-grinding Mills 
Mete out to us our just reward. 


To-day, by foemen sore beset, 
Dismayed we draw our destined Lot. 

We prayed to Thee “Lest we forget,” 
And, even as we prayed, forgot. 


With foolish, rash, vainglorious words 
And sorry self-sufficiency 

We boasted, girding on our swords, 
As those who laid their armor by. 


Wherefore the curse upon us lies 
Of warriors all unready found, 
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Of braggarts blinded to despise 
Their foe before the trumpets sound. 


Humbly we call upon Thy Name, 

Ere sounds once more the grim assault, 
We do confess, O Lord, with shame 

Our fault, our very grievous fault. 


Give back our fathers’ stern disdain 
Of idle brag and empty boast, 

So shail we stand erect again 
And face unmoved the hostile host. 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF MILLAIS. 


The biography of Millais, lately is- 
’ sued by his son, must needs be wel- 
come to all who knew him. Amidst 
much that must still be vivid in their 
memory, there is here added much, 
also, of interesting information that 
could scarcely have been collected till 
now. The boyhood and youth of the 
great artist already belong to a past 
that grows somewhat distant for the 
younger generation; and to those who 
were not previously acquainted with 
the beginnings of that great movement 
of which he was in some sense the 
centre, this record of the earlier strug- 
gles of the painter will be read with 
absorbing interest. He was a youth 
that so exactly accorded with his frank 
and open nature that nothing in the 
way of a revelation was to be expected. 
It is, indeed, seldom that a painter's 
career offers in the record of external 
fact much that can be counted adven- 
turous. The life of an artist, or the 
more valuable part of it, is resident in 
his art—and this is singularly true of 
Millais, whose work was inspired by 
a spirit so simple and spontaneous that 
we do not even need for its interpreta- 
tion any subtle statement of the ideals 
to which it conformed. But, for that 


very reason, some vivid picture of the 
striking personality of the man would 
have served as a welcome addition to 
the unembroidered record of his career. 
Yet that, perhaps, was hardly to be ex- 
pected from the pious labors of his son. 
The time may perhaps come to protest 
against the growing modern habit of 
assigning the task of biography to one 
who stands in close relation to its sub- 
ject. With the material at the disposal 
of Mr. John Millais, it is possible to 
conceive that a brilliant biography 
might have been written embodying all 
the facts he has so carefully compiled, 
yet enshrining them all in the frame of 
a portrait wherein we should have seen 
the real man as he was known by his 
friends. 

For Millais was certainly a striking 
personality. No one who ever knew 
him could escape its charm; and yet, 
to those who knew him best, it must 
often have seemed the most remote 
from the personality of the artist. In 
ordinary society he sought, by natural 
instinct, to reveal that side of him that 
was not intimately concerned with the 
secrets of his art. He would talk read- 
ily of his triumphs, and was not afraid 
to speak of his failures; but he never 
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willingly led the conversation towards 
those wider ideals of painting that 
many of its professors love well to dis- 
close. By preference, he chose to pre- 
sent himself as a man of the world, 
almost defiantly English in taste and 
character, and, except on rare occasions, 
somewhat averse from the intimate 
consideration either of other men’s 
work or of his own. And yet there was 
much in this curious individuality, so 
anxious, as it would seem, to reveal 
all but the last secrets of his art, that 
is strikingly in sympathy with the es- 
sential character of his work. Of all 
the painters of our time he was per- 
haps the least beset by those poetical 
and intellectual tendencies that have 
sometimes inspired, and sometimes 
wrecked the achievements of others. 
Indeed, it may be questioned whether 
he was ever consciously moved by any 
definite intellectual purpose, and I can 
well believe that his repudiation of 
Rossetti’s influence, that he has here 
confided to his son, was, at the time he 
made it, the outcome of sincere convic- 
tion. He was probably himself una- 
aware how much, at that period of his 
career, he lay under the spell of a mind 
imaginatively gifted. He was prob- 
ably equally unaware, until the revolu- 
tion was completely effected, how en- 
tirely, in later life, he had swept away 
the poetic impulse which guided his 
hand in youth. For, from the begining, 
his alliance with nature was so com- 
piete that I think he himself was un- 
conscious of any other direction; and 
his power over nature, even in those 
earlier days, was so extraordinary that 
he may well have thought his painting 
owned no other inspiration. I can re- 
member Rossetti long ago telling me 
that in the earlier days of the pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood, in the mere 
resources of painting Millais was al- 
ready a master. “As a mere painter, 
he was head and shoulders above us 
all!” That was Rossetti’s phrase; and, 
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looking back now upon their ‘vork and 
upon his, it is easy to see that Rossetti 
spoke no more than the truth. But 
none the less it was a happy thing for 
Millais that his work in those earlier 
days was informed and refined by one 
whose imaginative impulse was greater 
than his own. Every one is a poet in his 
youth; but the simpler sentiment that 
composed the fabric of Millais’s boyish 
ideal would scarcely have sufficed to 
give that subtlety of truth to his youth- 
ful experiments, unless for a time his 
individuality had come under the sway 
of the man he describes as “the un- 
English Rossetti.” Indeed, throughout 
the efforts of his later life, when that 
influence had been clearly effaced, it 
may be seen how often Millais’s extra- 
ordinary mastery over nature left him 
sometimes its slave. He had so little 
to confer in the intellectual direction of 
his work that he was very often at the 
mercy of his subject; and yet so keenly 
susceptible to all shades of beauty, that 
which nature presented to him, that 
when his theme filled him fully, he be- 
came positively inspired. 

It was not my fortune to know Mil- 
lais intimately till somewhat later in 
his career; but when I knew him I felt 
at once the extraordinary charm of his 
nature. I felt, too, that I had not till 
then done sufficient justice to what was 
the essential quality of his art. I had, 
perhaps, counted at more than its true 
value that poetic quality in his earlier 
work which the true development of his 
genius had then left far behind. I am 
sure I had not sufficiently recognized 
the enduring magic which sprang from 
his unbiassed devotion to nature, and 
which remained a constant factor of 
his genius till the closing days of his 
life. And of one unfailing sign of 
genius I was assured at the outset of 
our acquaintance. He revealed to me 
then—and I never failed to recognize 
it afterwards—the unconquerable 
youthfulness of his spirit. As the ex- 
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traordinary accomplishment of his ear- 
lier days shows something of the mas- 
tery of the man guiding the half-tu- 
tored hand of the boy, so in all his 
later work there is to be found some- 
thing of the naiveté of the boy still con- 
trolling the riper product of maturity. 
And he had in him then, I remember, 
even apart from his art, much of the 
conquering ambitions of a boy. To the 
end of his life Millais, even in his 
painting, was always at school; and 
when his work was completed, he had 
still something of the air of a school- 
boy on his way to win a prize. He 
could not bear to think—in fact, I be- 
lieve it scarcely ever occurred to him 
to think—that there was a chance of 
his being beaten in the career to which 
he had attached himself; and if that 
suspicion was even borne in upon him, 
he was overtaken by quite a boyish de- 
spondency, such as may chance to the 
head pupil who comes out second in 
his class. The very frankness with 
which these qualities in his nature 
were revealed made him, I must think, 
more than ever loveable to those who 
knew him well—and I am reminded 
vividly of them now when I recall the 
preparations that were being made for 
the great exhibition of his collected 
works in the Grosvenor Gallery. Dur- 
ing the days of the hanging, Millais 
was constantly there—sometimes buoy- 
ant, sometimes dejected, but never ab- 
sent. There were days when the sight 
of his own pictures, ranged round the 
walls, left him genuinely convinced 
that no greater painter had ever lived. 
There were other days when it was 
plain to see that this or that work, 
which till then he had not seen for 
years, left him, for the moment, witb 
a far more modest impression of his 
own powers. On one occasion, taking 
me by the arm, he led me to a certain 
picture, the title of which I need not 
name, and he said, “My dear fellow, a 
painting talks to you like a man. There 
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are some pictures in this gallery that 
say to me, ‘Millais, my boy, when you 
did that you were a vulgar fellow! 7 
And then, suddenly turning to the pic- 
ture before us, he said, “And that’s 
one of them! There are others,” he 
added, “which tell me quite a different 
thing”—and leading me across the room 
he pointed to “The Knight Errant,” 
and broke out half defiantly, ““What- 
ever they may say, I am not ashamed 
of that!” 

I remember well, too, a later evening 
during the same time when we were 
waiting for the arrivel of “The Hugue- 
not,” which Millais himself had not 
seen since the days when it was paint- 
ed. We had had some difficulty to ob- 
tain the loan of it, and the Exhibition 
was already arranged, with this one 
vacant space left upon the wall. It 
was late at night before the work ar- 
rived from Preston, and Millais, ner- 
vously chewing his pipe between his 
lips, anxiously waited for the lid of the 
case to be unscrewed. His hand rested 
on my arm, and I could feel it trem- 
bling while the carpenters were at 
their work. At last the triumph of his 
early manhood was shown to him 
again. As he looked at it the tears 
were in his eyes, but he only said, 
“Well, not so bad for a youngster.” 
And, still chewing his pipe, he left us 
suddenly end went home. 

A touch like this made one feel 
how deep and how loveable was the 
nature of the man. He was indeed 
simple and sensitive in a rare degree, 
despite an outward bearing that some- 
times seemed to betray too much of the 
confidence that comes of worldly suc- 
cess. At that time, I well remember, 
the thought of his earlier work seemed 
to fill him with a new ambition, and he 
told me over and over again that he 
meant to make a new departure, and 
to do something that would more than 
rival the best of his achievements in 
the past. There was the boy again: 
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he was not content with beating others 
—he wanted to beat himself. But the 
new departure was not to come. With 
unerring hand his genius had led him 
towards that which he was best fitted 
to accomplish. Even when older ideals 
appeared to prevail, nature in truth 
was all in all. In his treatment of 
landscape or of human life, his was the 
master hand of portraiture, and it may 
be doubted whether any painter has 
ever lived with a keener insight into 
the subtlest individualities of form and 
eolor. He took nature differently, with 
so strong a worship for all that he did 
not care to choose. I remember, one 
winter evening, setting out with him 
from his studio in Kensington for a 
walk through the Park. The snow 
was on the ground; and, looking at it 
jn its half-thawed state, I hazarded 
the careless observation, “What an 
wgly thing snow is!” Millais turned 
upon me with a look of wonder and 
transparent sincerity. “How can you 
say,” he exclaimed, “that anything in 
nature is ugly?” And nothing was—to 
him. He took her as he found her, 
either in the shapes of the outward 
world or in the forms of humanity; 
and if the results which he achieved 
in her interpretation were strangely un- 
equal, he perhaps was scarcely con- 
scious with what varying force the 
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facts before him inspired the work of 
his hand. This very unconsciousness, 
the absence of all prejudgment or de- 
liberate selection in his regard of na- 
ture, must serve to give to his work 
an extraordinary vitality. It has in it 
none of the maladies of the spirit. It 
is not overshadowed by those imagin- 
ative impulses which are sometimes 
the glory, as they are sometimes also 
the ruin, of work produced under their 
spell. We know already the worst that 
ean be said of Millais’s painting. We 
know that it cannot boast that subtler 
charm belonging to work where the 
painter’s hand is also the poet’s. But 
we do not yet know the best of it. Only 
time can reveal the imperishable qual- 
ity that comes of a nature so absolute- 
ly simple as his. If he brought but 
little definite inspiration to his subject, 
who, of them all, has carried so rich 
a store away? Who, of them all, in 
virtue of that unconquerable simplicity 
of his own character, has proved him- 
self so fit to confront the simplicity of 
childhood? Never before—never, cer- 
tainly, in our school—has any painter 
travelled so far in delicate interpreta- 
tion of childish faces; and if he had 
achieved nothing else or nothing more, 
I think that alone would suffice to claim 
for him forever the place of supremacy 
he so justly won. 
J. Comyns Carr. 
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South of the Line, inland from far Durban, 

There lies—be he or not your countryman— 

A fellow-mortal. Riddled are his bones, 

But ’mid the breeze his puzzled phantom moans 
Nightly to clear Canopus—fain to know 

By whom, and when, the All-Earth-Gladdening-Law 
Of Peace, brought in by Some-One crucified, 

Was ruled to be inept, and set aside? 
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Thomas Hardy. 





